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THE FUGITIVES, 
Dear love, we have left them behind us! 
Behind us, and far below ! 
They will search a month ere they find us 
In the hill-wood where we go. 


Listen! . . . that is the voice of the forest, 
It is whispering us words of cheer: 

Ah, my heart, when my heart was sorest, 
Has often been healed up here ! 


Why do you cling to me, darling, 
And-bury’your face in my breast ? 

You may well be at ease where the starling 
Has grown a familiar guest. 


The forest and the mountain 
And'I are old,’old friends, 

And the wild birds and the fountain 
And the sky that over them bends ; 


And the friends of my youth and my childhood, 
Thou maiden of the sea 

That hidest thy face in the wild wood, — 
How could they be foes to thee? 


Look up, my own heart maiden! 
No foot of man comes here ; 

*Tis tenantless as Eden 
Throughout the tranquil year! 


But I am nearly forgetting 
Old Philip and his wife : 

From sunrise to sunsetting 
They lead a simple life. 


Tis sixty years since he brought her 
To share his board and bed ; 

And they had a son and a daughter — 
But she is long since dead. 


And the boy became a soldier 
And marched to the wars away : 
And the old couple grow still older 
In the wood here where they stay. 


How brightly your eyes are shining, 
And but the trace of a tear! 

With your cheek on my arm reclining, 
Dear heart, you should have no fear. 


They sit far up on the mountain 
Beside their clean-swept hearth, 

Where the river is only a fountain 
And heaven is nearer than earth. 


The goodwife knits her stocking, 
And Philip should trap the game ; 
But he’s old, so the birds are flocking 

And the blue hares are quite tame. 


The mother thinks of her daughter 
And her hair that outshone the sun; 
But Philip dreams of slaughter, 
And of his wayward son. 





There is none, you know, to advise her, 
Excepting her prejudiced mate. 

Ah, heaven! the mother is wiser 
As love is better than hate. 


So the mother knits and fondles 
In fancy the flaxen hair, 
While Philip a sabre handles, 
And starts in his sleep in his chair. 


How far to their cottage is it? — 
A good hour’s climb, I should say: 
Of course, we must pay them a visit, 
And they're sure to ask us to stay. 


So now, sweetheart, if you’re rested, 
We'll farther up the wood: 

Many a night have I nested 
Here in the solitude. 


It’s grand in the wood in the sunlight 
As the sunlight’s falling now, 

But I like it too when the wan light 
Of the moon is on each bough. 


Look back ! she is floating yonder — 
I saw her between the trees, 

When their fringes were drawn asunder 
By the fingers of the breeze. 


How naked and forsaken 

She shrinks through the blue day-sky ! 
At night, never fear, she’ll awaken 

And lift her horn on high. 


Look up through the boles before us, 
And the long clear slanting lines 

Where the light that shimmers o’er us 
Is sifted through the pines ! 


It’s a good hour yet till gloaming, 
And then we’ve Selene’s light ; 

And it’s pleasant this woodland roaming 
In search of a home for the night. 


Give me your hand, my darling! 
We’re safe in the solitude ; 

In the world beneath us there’s snarling — 
There’s peace in the mountain wood. 


SERENADE. 
AWAKE, beloved ! it is the hour 
When earth is fairyland ; 
The moon looks from her cloudy bow’r, 
The sea sobs on the sand. 
Our steps shall be by the dreaming sea, 
And our thoughts shall wander far 
To the happy clime of a future time, 
In a new-created star ! 


Arise, my fair! a strange new wind 
Comes kindly down from heaven ; 

Its fingers round my forehead bind 
A chaplet angel-given. 

I'll sing to thee of the dawns to be, 
And the buds that yet shall blow, 

In the happy clime of a future time 
Which only the angels know! 
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From The Contemporary Review. 
THE UNITY OF NATURE. 
BY THE DUKE OF ARGYLL. 
IV. 

ON THE LIMITS OF HUMAN KNOWLEDGE 
CONSIDERED WITH REFERENCE TO THE 
UNITY OF NATURE. 

AND yet, although it is to nature in 
this highest and widest sense that we be- 
long — although it is out of this fountain 
that we have come, and it is out of its 
fulness that we have received all that we 
have and are, men have doubted, and will 
doubt again, whether we can be sure of 
anything concerning it. 

If this terrible misgiving had affected 
individual minds alone in moments of 
weariness and despair, there would have 
been little to say about it. Such mo- 
ments may come to all of us, and the 
distrust which they leave behind them 
may be the sorest of human trials. It is 
no unusual result of abortive yet natural 
effort and of innate yet baffled curiosity. 
But this doubt, which is really nothing 
more than a morbid effect of weakness 
and fatigue, has been embraced as a doc- 
trine and systematized into a philosophy. 
Nor can it be denied that there are some 
partial aspects of our knowledge in which 
its very elements seem to dissolve and 
disappear under the power of self-analysis, 
so that the sum of it is reduced to little 
more than a consciousness of ignorance. 
All that we know of matter is so different 
from all that we are conscious of in mind, 
that the relations between the two are 
really incomprehensible and inconceivable 
tous. Hence this relation constitutes a 
region of darkness in which it is easy to 
lose ourselves in an abyss of utter scep- 
ticism. What proof have we — it has 
been often asked — that the mental im- 
pressions we derive from objects are in 
any way like the truth? We know only 
the phenomena, not the reality of things. 
We are conversant with things as they 
appear, not with things as they are “in 
themselveS.” What proof have we that 
these phenomena give us any real knowl- 
edge of the truth? How, indeed, is it 
possible that knowledge so “relative” 
and so “conditioned” — relative to a 
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mind so limited, and conditioned by sen- 
ses which tell us of nothing but sensations 
— how can such knowledge be accepted 
as substantial? Is it not plain that our 
conceptions of creation and of a Creator 
are all mere “anthropomorphism”? Is 
it not our own shadow that we are always 
chasing? Is it not a mere bigger image 
of ourselves to which we are always bow- 
ing down? 

It. is upon suggestions such as these 
that the Agnostic philosophy, or the phi- 
losophy of nescience, is founded —the 
doctrine that, concerning all the highest 
problems which it both interests and con- 
cerns us most to know, we never can 
have any knowledge or any rational and 
assured belief. 

It may be well to come to the consider- 
ation of this doctrine along those avenues 
of approach which start from the concep- 
tion we have now gained of the unity of 
nature. 

Nothing, certainly, in the human mind 
is more wonderful than this — that it is 
conscious of its own limitations. Such 
consciousness would be impossible if 
these limitations were in their nature ab- 
solute. The bars which we feel so much, 
and against which we so often beat in 
vain, are bars which could not be felt at 
all unless there were something in us 
which seeks a wider scope. It is as if 
these bars were a limit of opportunity 
rather than-a boundary of power. No 
absolute limitation of mental faculty ever 
is, or ever could be, felt by the creatures 
whom it affects. Of this we have abun- 
dant evidence in the lower animals, and 
in those lower faculties of our own nature 
which are of like kind to theirs. All their 
powers and many of our own are exerted 
without any sense of limitation, and this 
because of the very fact that the limita- 
tion of them is absolute and complete. 
In their own nature they admit of no 
larger use. The field of effort and of 
attainable enjoyment is, as regards them, 
co-extensive with the whole field in view. 
Nothing is seen or felt by them which 
may not be possessed. In such posses- 
sion all exertion ends and all desire is 
satisfied. This is the law of every faculty 
subject to a limit which is absolute. In 
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physics, the existence of any pressure is 
the index of a potential energy which, 
though it may be doing no work, is yet 
always capable of doing it. And so in 
the intellectual world, the sense of pres- 
sure and confinement is the index of 
powers which under other conditions are 
capable of doing what they cannot do at 
present. It is in these conditions that 
the barrier consists, and at least toa large 
extent they are external. What we feel, 
in short, is less an incapacity than a re- 
straint. 

So much undoubtedly is to be said as 
to the nature of those limitations on our 
mental powers of which we are conscious. 
And the considerations thus presented to 
us are of immense importance in qualify- 
ing the conclusions to be drawn from the 
facts of consciousness. They do not jus- 
tify, although they may account for, any 
feeling of despair as to the ultimate acces- 
sibility of that knowledge which we so 
much desire. On the contrary, they sug- 


gest the idea that there is within us a 
reserve of power to some unknown and 
indefinite extent. 


It is as if we could 
understand indefinitely more than we can 
discover, if only some higher intelligence 
would explain it to us. 

But if it is of importance to take note 
of this reserve of power of which we are 
conscious in ourselves, it is at least of 
equal importance to estimate aright the 
conceptions to which we can and do attain 
without drawing upon this reserve at all. 
Not only are the bars confining us bars 
which we can conceive removed, but they 
are bars which in certain directions offer 
no impediment at all to a boundless range 
of vision. Perhaps there is no subject 
on which the fallacies of philosophic 
phraseology have led to greater errors. 
“That the finite cannot comprehend the 
infinite,” is a proposition constantly pro- 
pounded as an undoubted and all-compre- 
hensive truth. Such truth as does belong 
to it seems to come from the domain of 
physics, in which it represents the axiom 
that a part cannot be equal to the whole. 
From this, in the domain of mind, it 
comes to represent the truth, equally un- 
deniable, that we cannot know ail that 
infinity contains. But the meaning into 
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which it is liable to pass when applied to 
mind is that man cannot conceive infin- 
ity. And never was any proposition so 
commonly accepted which, in this sense, 
is so absolutely devoid of all foundation, 
Not only is infinity conceivable by us, 
but it is inseparable from conceptions 
which are of all others the most familiar. 
Both the great conceptions of space and 
time are, in their very nature, infinite. 
We cannot conceive of either of these as 
subject to limitation. We cannot con- 
ceive of a moment after which there shall 
be no more time, nor of a boundary be- 
yond which there is no more space. This 
means that we cannot but think of space 
as infinite, and of time as everlasting. 

If these two conceptions stood alone 
they would be enough, for in regard to 
them the only incapacity under which we 
labor is the incapacity to conceive the 
finite. For all the divisions of space and 
time with which we are so familiar, — our 
days and months and years, and our vari- 
ous units of distance, — we can only think 
of as bits and fragments of a whole which 
is illimitable. But although these great 
conceptions of space and time are possi- 
bly the only conceptions to which the 
idea of infinity attaches as an absolute 
necessity of thought, they are by no 
means the only conceptions to which the 
same idea can be attached, and probably 
ought to be so. The conception of mat- 
ter is one, and the conception of force is 
another, to which we do not perhaps 
attach, as of necessity, the idea of inde- 
structibility, or the idea of eternal exist- 
ence and of infinite extension. But it is 
remarkable that in exact proportion as 
science advances, we are coming to un- 
derstand that both of these are concer- 
tions to which the idea of infinity not 
only may be, but ought to be attached. 
That is to say, that the eternal existence 
of matter and the eternal duration of 
force are not only conceivable but true. 
Nay, it may be our ignorance alone that 
makes us think we can conceive the con- 
trary. It is possible to conceive of space 
being utterly devoid of matter, only per- 
haps because we are accustomed to see 
and to think of spaces which are indeed 
empty of visible substances. We can 
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expel also the invisible substances or 
gases of the atmosphere, and we can 
speak and think of the result as a vacu- 
um. But we know now that when air and 
all other terrestrial gases are gone the 
luminiferous medium remains; and so far 
as we have means of knowing, this me- 
dium is ubiquitous and omnipresent in 
the whole universe of space. In like 
manner we are accustomed to see solid 
matter so dissipated as to be invisible, 
intangible, and wholly imperceptible ; and 
therefore we think we can imagine matter 
to be really destructible. But the more 
we know of it the more certain we be- 
come that it cannot be destroyed, and can 
only be redistributed. In like manner, in 
regard to force, we are accustomed to see 
matter in what is called statical equilib- 
rium —that is to say, at rest; and so per- 
haps we think we can conceive the cessa- 
tion or extinction of force. But here 
again the progress of research is tending 
more and more to attach irrevocably the 
idea of indestructibility — that is, of eter- 
nal existence — to that which we know as 
The truth is, that this conception 
is really implicitly involved in the concep- 
tion of the indestructibility of matter. 
For all that we know of matter is insep- 
arably connected with the forces which it 
exerts, or which it is capable of exerting, 
or which are being exerted in it. The 
force of gravitation seems to be all-per- 
vading, and to be either an inherent power 
or property in every kind, or almost every 
kind of matter, or else to be the result of 
some kind of energy which is universal 
and unquenchable. All bodies, however 
passive and inert they may seem to be 
under certain conditions, yet indicate by 
their very existence the power of those 
molecular forces to which the cohesion of 
their atoms is due. The fact is now fa- 
miliar to us that the most perfect stillness 
and apparent rest in many forms of mat- 
ter is but the result of a balance or equi- 
librium maintained between forces of the 
most tremendous energy, which are ready 
to burst forth at a moment’s notice, when 
the conditions are changed under which 
that balance is maintained. And this 
principle, which has become familiar in 
the case of what are called explosive sub- 


force. 
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stances, because of the ease and the cer- 
tainty with which the balanced forces can 
be liberated, is a principle which really 
prevails in the composition of all mate- 
rial substances whatever ; the only differ- 
ence being that the energies by which 
their molecules are held together are so 
held under conditions which are more 
stable — conditions which it is much more 
difficult to change — and conditions, there- 
fore, which conceal from us the universal 
prevalence and power of force in the con- 
stitution of the material universe. It is, 
therefore, distinctly the tendency of sci- 
ence more and more to impress us with 
the idea of the unlimited duration and 
indestructible nature both of matter and 
of the energies which work in and upon it. 

One of the scientific forms under which 
this idea is expressed is the conservation 
ofenergy. It affirms that though we often 
see moving bodies stopped in their course, 
and the energy with which they move 
apparently extinguished, no such extinc- 
tion is really effected. It affirms that this 
energy is merely transformed into other 
kinds of motion, which may or may not 
be visible, but which, whether visible or 
not, do always really survive the motion 
which has been arrested. It affirms, in 
short, that energy, like matter, cannot be 
destroyed or lessened in quantity, but can 
only be redistributed. 

As, however, the whole existing order 
of nature depends on very special distribu- 
tions and concentrations of force, this 
doctrine affords no ground for presuming 
on the permanence, or even on the pro- 
longed continuance, of that order. Quite 
the contrary; for another general concep- 
tion has been attained from science which 
at first sight appears to be a contradic- 
tion of the doctrine of “conservation 
of energy ” — namely, the “dissipation of 
energy.” This doctrine, however, does 
not affirm that energy can be dissipated 
in the sense of being wholly lost or finally 
extinguished. It only affirms that all the 
existing concentrations of force are being 
gradually exhausted, and that the forces 
concerned in them are being diffused 
(generally in the form of heat) more and 
more equally over the infinitudes of mat- 
ter and of space. 
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Closely connected with, if indeed it be 
not a necessary part and consequence of, 
these conceptions of the infinity of space 
and time, of matter and of force, is the 
more general concept of causation. 

It is impossible to conceive of anything 
happening without a cause. Even if we 
could conceive the utter destruction or 
annihilation of any particular force or 
form of force, we cannot conceive of this 
very destruction happening except as the 
effect of some cause. All attempts to 
reduce this idea of causation to other and 
lower terms have been worse than futile. 
They have uniformly left out something 
which is of the very essence of the idea. 
The notion of “uniform antecedence ” is 
not equivalent. ‘“ Necessary antecedence” 
is more near the mark. These words do 
indeed indicate the essential element in 
the idea with tolerable clearness. But 
like all other simple fundamental concep- 
tions, the idea of causation defies analy- 
sis. As, however, we cannot dissociate 
the idea of causation from the idea of 
force or energy, it may perhaps be said 
that the indestructibility or eternal dura- 
tion of force is a physical doctrine which 
gives strength and substance to the meta- 
physical concept of causation. Science 
may discover, and indeed has already 
discovered, that as regards our applica- 
tion of the idea of cause, and of the cor- 
relative idea of effect, to particular cases 
of sequence, there is often some apparent 
confusion arising from the fact that the 
relative positions of cause and effect may 
be interchangeable, so that A, which at 
one moment appears as the cause of B, 
becomes at another moment the conse- 
quence of B, and not its cause. Thus 
heat is very often the cause of visible 
motion, and visible motion is again the 
cause of heat. And so of the whole cycle 
of physical forces, which Sir W. Grove 
and ethers have proved to be “correlated ” 
— that is, to be so intimately related that 
each may in turn produce or pass into all 
the others. But this does not really ob- 
scure or cast any doubt upon the truth of 
our idea of causation. On the contrary, 
that idea is confirmed in receiving a new 
interpretation, and in the disclosure of 
physical facts involving the same concep- 
tion. The necessity of the connection 
between an effect and its cause receives 
an unexpected confirmation when it comes 
to be regarded as simply the necessary 
passing of an energy which is universal 
and indestructible from one form of action 
into another. Heat becomes the cause of 
light because it is the same energy work- 
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ing in a special medium. Conversely 
light becomes the cause of heat, because 
again the same energy passes into another 
medium and there produces a different 
effect. And so all the so-called “ corre- 
lated forces” may be interchangeably the 
cause or the consequence of each other, 
according to the order of time in which the 
changes of form are seen. This, how- 
ever, does not confound, but only illus- 
trates the ineradicable conviction that for 
all such changes there must be a cause. 
It may be perfectly true that all these 
correlated forces can be ideally reduced 
to different “forms of motion;” but mo- 
tion itself is inconceivable except as 
existing in matter, and as the result of 
some moving force. Every difference of 
direction in motion or of form in matter 
implies a change, and we can conceive no 
change without a cause —that is to say, 
apart from the operation of some condi- 
tion without which that change would not 
have been. 

The same ultimate conceptions, and no 
other, appear to constitute all the truth 
that is to be found in a favorite doctrine 
among the cultivators of physical science 
— the so-called “law of continuity.” This 
phrase is indeed often used with such 
looseness of meaning that it is extremel 
difficult to understand the primary signif 
cation attached to it. One common defi- 
nition, or rather one common illustration, 
of this law is said to be that nature does 
nothing suddenly —nothing fer saltum. 
Of course this can only be accepted under 
some metaphorical or transcendental 
meaning. In nature there is such a thing 
as a flash of lightning, and this is gener- 
ally recognized as sufficiently sudden. 
A great many other exertions of electric 
force are of similar rapidity. The action 
of chemical affinity is always rapid, and 
very often even instantaneous. Yet these 
are among the most common and the 
most powerful factors in the mechanism 
of nature. They have the most intimate 
connection with the phenomena of life, 
and in these the profoundest changes are 
often determined in moments of time. 
For many purposes to which this so-called 
“Jaw of continuity” is often applied in 
argument no idler dogma was ever in- 
vented in the schools. There is a com- 
mon superstition that this so-called law 
negatives the possibility, for example, of 
the sudden appearance of new forms of 
life. What it does negative, however, is 
not appearances which are sudden, but 
only appearances which have been un- 
prepared. Innumerable things may come 
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to be,—in a moment, in the twinkling 
of aneye. But nothing can come to be 
without a long, even if it be a secret, his- 
tory. The “law of continuity” is, there- 
fore, a phrase of ambiguous meaning; 
but at the bottom of it there lies the true 
and invincible conviction that for every 
change, however sudden —for every 
“leap,” however wide — there has always 
been a long chain of predetermining 
causes, and that even the most tremen- 
dous bursts of energy and the most sud- 
den exhibitions of force have all been 
slowly and silently prepared. In this 
sense the law of continuity is nothing but 
the idea of causation. It is founded on 
the necessary duration which we cannot 
but attribute to the existence of force, and 
this appears to be the only truth which 
the law of continuity represents. 

When now we consider the place in the 
whole system of our knowledge which is 
occupied by these great fundamental con- 
ceptions of time and space, and of matter 
and of force, and when we consider that 
we cannot even think of any one of these 
realities as capable of coming to an end, 
we may well be assured that, whatever 
may be the limits of the human mind, they 
certainly do not prevent us from appre- 
hending infinity. On the contrary, it 
would rather appear that this apprehen- 
sion is the invariable and necessary result 
of every investigation of nature. 

It is indeed of the highest importance 
to observe that some of these conceptions, 
especially the indestructibility of matter 
and of force, belong to the domain of sci- 
ence. That is tosay, the systematic 
examination of natural phenomena has 
given them distinctness and a consistency 
which they never possessed before. As 
now accepted and defined, they are the 
result of direct experiment. And yet, 
strictly speaking, all that experiment can 
do is to prove that in all the cases in 
which either matter or force seems to be 
destroyed, no such destruction has taken 
place. Here then we have a very limited 
and imperfect amount of “experience ” 
giving rise to aninfinite conception. But 
it is another of the suggestions of the 
Agnostic philosophy that this can never 
be a legitimate result. Nevertheless, as 
a matter of fact, these conceptions have 
been reached. They are now universally 
accepted and taught as truths lying at the 
foundation of every branch of natural 
science — at once the beginning and the 
end of every physical investigation. They 
are not what are ordinarily called “laws.” 
They stand on much higher ground. 
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They stand behind and before every law, 
whether that word be taken to mean sim- 
ply an observed order of facts, or some 
particular force to which that order is due, 
or some combinations of force for the 
discharge of function, or some abstract 
definition of observed phenomena such as 
the “laws of motion.” All these, though 
they may be “invariable” so far as we 
can see, carry with them no character of 
universal or necessary truth — no convic- 
tion that they are and must be true in all 
places and for all time. There is no ex- 
isting order — no present combinations of 
matter or of force —which we cannot 
conceive coming to an end. But when 
that end is come we cannot conceive but 
that something must remain,—if it be 
nothing else than that by which the end- 
ing was brought about, or, as it were, the 
raw materials of the creation which has 
passed away. That this conception, 
when once suggested and clearly appre- 
hended, cannot be eradicated, is one of 
the most indisputable facts of instructed 
consciousness. That no possible amount 
of mere external observation or experi- 
ment can cover the infinitude of the con- 
clusion is also unquestionably true. But 
if “experience” is to be upheld as in any 
sense the ground and basis of all our 
knowledge, it must be understood as em- 
bracing that most important of all kinds 
of experience in the study of nature — 
the experience we have of the laws of 
mind. It is one of the most certain of 
those laws, that in proportion as the pow- 
ers of the understanding are well devel- 
oped, and are prepared by previous train- 
ing for the interpretation of natural facts, 
there is no relation whatever between the 
time occupied in the observation of phe- 
nomena and the breadth or sweep of the 
conclusions which may be arrived at from 
them. A single glance, lasting not above 
a moment of time, may awaken the recog- 
nition of truths as wide as the universe 
and as everlasting as time itself. Nay, it 
has often happened in the history of 
science that such recognitions of general 
truths have been reached by no other kind 
of observation than that of the mind be- 
coming conscious of its own innate per- 
ceptions. Conceptions of this nature 
have perpetually gone before experiment 
—have suggested it, guided it, — and 
have received nothing more than corrobo- 
ration from it. I do not say that these 
conceptions have been reached without 
any process. But the process has been 
to a large extent as unconscious as that 
by which we see the light. I donot say 
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they have been reached without “ experi- 
ence,” even in that narrow sense in which 
it means the observation of external 
things. But the experience has been 
nothing more than the act of living in the 
world, and of breathing in it, and of look- 
ing round upon it. These conceptions 
have come to man because he is a being 
in harmony with surrounding nature. 
The human mind has opened to them as 
a bud opens to the sun and air. So true 
is this, that when reasons have been 
given for the conclusions thus arrived at 
—these reasons have often been quite 
erroneous. Nothing in the history of 
philosophy is more curious than the close 
correspondence between many ideas 
enunciated by the ancients as the result of 
speculation, and some, at least, of the 
ideas now prevalent as the result of sci- 
ence. It is true that the ancients ex- 
pressed them vaguely, associated them 
with other conceptions which are wide of 
the truth, and quoted in support of them 
illustrations which are often childish. 
Nevertheless the fact remains that they 
had attained to some central truths, how- 
ever obscured the perception may have 
been by ignorance of the more precise and 
accurate analogies by which they can be 


best explained, and which only the proc- 


ess of observation has revealed. ‘“ They 
had in some way grasped,” says Mr, Bal- 
four Stewart,* “the idea of the essential 
unrest and energy of things. They had 
also the idea of small particles or atoms ; 
and finally of a medium of some sort, so 
that they were not wholly ignorant of 
the most profound and deeply seated of 
the principles of the material universe.” 
There is but one explanation of this, but 
it is all-sufficient. Itis that the mind of 
man is a part, and one at least of the 
highest parts, of the system of the uni- 
verse — the result of ‘mechanism most 
suited to the purpose of catching and 
translating into thought the light of truth 
as embodied in surrounding nature. 

We have seen that the foundations of 
all conscious reasoning are to be found in 
certain propositions which we call self-evi- 
dent. That is to say in propositions the 
truth of which is intuitively perceived. 
We have seen, too, as a general law affect- 
ing all manifestations of life or mind, even 
in its very lowest forms, that instinctive 
or intuitional perceptions are the guide 
and index of other and larger truths which 
lie entirely beyond the range of the per- 
ception or intuition which is immediately 


* Conservation of Energy, p. 135. 
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concerned. This law holds good quite as 
much of the higher intuitions which are 
peculiar to man as of the mere intuitions of 
sensation which are common to him and 
to the animals beneath him. The lowest 
savage does many things by mere instinct 
which contain implicitly truths of a very 
abstract nature —truths of which, as 
such, he has not the remotest conception, 
and which, in the present undeveloped 
condition of his faculties, it would be im- 
possible to explain to him. Thus, when 
he goes into the forest to cut a branch fit 
for being made into a bow, or when he 
goes to the marsh to cut a reed fit for be- 
ing made into an arrow, and when in doing 
so he cuts them off the proper length by 
measuring them by the bows and arrows 
which he already has, in this simple 
operation he is acting on the abstract and 
most fruitful truth that “things equal to 
the same thing are equal to one another.” 
This is one of the axioms which lie at 
the basis of all mathematical demonstra- 
tion. But as a general, universal, and 
necessary truth the savage knows nothing 
of it—as little as he knows of the won- 
derful consequences to which it will some 
day lead his children or descendants. So 
in like manner when the savage designs, 
as he often does, most ingenious traps 
for the capture of his prey, and so baits 
them as to attract the animals he desires 
to catch, he is counting first on the con- 
stancy and uniformity of physical causa- 
tion, and, secondly, on the profoundly 
different action of the motives which de- 
termine the conduct of creatures having 
life and will. But of neither of these as 
general truths does he know anything, 
and of one of them at least, not even 
the greatest philosophers have reached 
the full depth or meaning. Nevertheless. 
it would be a great error to suppose that 
the savage, because he has no conception 
of the general truth involved in his con- 
duct, has been guided in that conduct by 
anything in the nature of chance or acci- 
dent. His intuitions have been right, 
and have involved so much perception of 
truth as is necessary to carry him along 
the little way he requires to travel, be- 
cause the mind in which those intuitions 
lie is a product and a part of nature—a 
product and part of that great system of 
‘things which is held together by laws 
intelligible to mind—laws which the 
human mind has been constructed to feel 
even when it cannot clearly see. More- 
over, when these laws come to be clearly 
seen, they are seen only because the mind 





has organs adjusted to the perception of 
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them, and because it finds in its own 
mechanism corresponding sequences of 
thought. 

It was the work of a great German 
metaphysician towards the close of the last 
century to discriminate and define, more 
systematically than had been done before, 
some at least of those higher elements of 
thought which, over and above the mere 
perception of external things, the mind 
thus contributes out of its own structure 
to the fabric of knowledge. In doing 
this he did immortal service — proving 
that when men talked of “experience” 
being the source of knowledge, they for- 
got that the whole process of experience 
presupposes the action of innate laws of 
thought, without which experience can 
neither gather its facts nor reach their 
interpretation. ‘“ Experience,” as Kant 
most truly said, is nothing but a “syn- 
thesis of intuitions ””—a building up or 
putting together of conceptions which the 
access of external nature finds ready to 
be awakened in the mind. The whole of 
this process is determined by the mind’s 
own laws—a process in which even 
observation of outward facts must take its 
place according to principles of arrange- 
ment in which alone all explanation of 
them consists, and out of which any 
understanding of them is impossible. 

And yet this great fact of a large part 
of our knowledge —and that the most 
important part — coming to us out of the 
very furniture and constitution of the 
mind itself, has been so expressed and 
presented in the language of gees od 
as rather to undermine than to establish 
our confidence in the certainty of knowl- 
edge. Forif the mind is so spoken of 
and represented as to suggest the idea 
of something apart from the general sys- 
tem of nature, and if its laws of thought are 
looked upon as “forms” or moulds into 
which, by some artificial arrangement or 
by some mechanical necessity, everything 
from outside must be squeezed and made 
to fit—then it will naturally occur to us 
to doubt whether conceptions cut out and 
manufactured under such conditions can 
be any trustworthy representation of the 
truth. Such, unfortunately, has been the 
mode of representation adopted by many 
emnayt agen —and such accordingly has 

een the result of their teaching. This 


is the great source of error in every form 
of the idealistic philosophy, but it is a 
source of error which can be perfectly 
eliminated, leaving untouched and un- 
deubted the large body of truths which 
has made that philosophy attractive to so 
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many powerful minds. We have only to 
take care that in expressing those truths 
we do not use metaphors which are mis- 
leading. We have only to remember that 
we must regard the mind and the laws of 
its operation in the light of that most 
assured truth —the unity of nature. The 
mind has no “moulds” which have not 
themselves been moulded on the realities 
of the universe —no “forms” which it 
did not receive as a part and a conse- 
quence of a unity with the rest of nature. 
Its conceptions are not manufactured ; 
they are developed. They are not made ; 
they simply grow. The order of the laws 
of thought under which it renders intel- 
ligible to itself all the phenomena of the 
universe, is not an order which it invents, 
but an order which it simply feels and 
sees. And this “vision and faculty di- 
vine” is a necessary consequence of its 
congenital relations with the whole sys- 
tem of nature—from being bone of its 
bone, flesh of its flesh —from breathing 
its atmosphere, from living in its light, 
and from having with it a thousand points 
of contact visible and invisible, more than 
we can number or understand. 

And yet so subtle are the suggestions 
of the human spirit in disparagement of 
its own powers —so near and ever pres- 
ent to us is that region which belongs to 
the unsatisfied reserve of power — that 
the very fact of our knowledge arising out 
of our organic relations with the rest of 
nature has been seized upon as only cast- 
ing new discredit on all that we seem to 
know. Because all our knowledge arises 
out of these relations, therefore, it is said, 
all our knowledge of things must be itself 
relative; and relative knowledge is not 
knowledge of “things in themselves.” 
Such is the argument of metaphysicians 
—an argument repeated with singular 
unanimity by philosophers of almost every 
school of thought. By some it has been 
made the basis of religious proof. By 
some it has been made the basis of a rea- 
soned scepticism. By others it has been 
used simply to foil attacks upon belief. 
The real truth is that it is an argument 
useless for any purpose whatever, be- 
cause it is not itself true. The distinc- 
tion between knowledge of things in their 
relations, and knowledge of things “in 
themselves,” is a distinction without a 
meaning. In metaphysics the assertion 
that we can never attain to any knowl- 
edge of things in themselves does not 
mean simply that we know things only 
in a few relations out of many. It does 
not mean even that there may be and 
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probably are a great many relations which 
we have not faculties enabling us to con- 
ceive. All this is quite true, and a most 
important truth. But the metaphysical 
distinction is quite different. It affirms 
that if we knew things in every one of the 
relations that affect them, we should still 
be no nearer than before to a knowledge 
of “things in themselves.” “It is proper 
to observe,” says Sir W. Hamilton, “ that 
had we faculties equal in number to all 
the possible modes of existence, whether 
of mind or matter, still would our knowl- 
edge of mind or matter be only relative. 
If material existence could exhibit ten 
thousand phenomena, if we possessed ten 
thousand senses to apprehend these ten 
thousand phenomena of material exist- 
ence, of existence absolutely and in itself 
we should then be asignorant as we are at 
present.” * The conception here is that 
there is something to be known about 
things in which they are not presented as 
in any relation to anything else. It affirms 
that there are certain ultimate entities in 
nature to which all phenomena are due, 
and yet which can be thought of as hav- 
ing no relation to these phenomena, or to 
ourselves, or to any other existence what- 
ever. Now, as the very idea of knowledge 
consists in the perception of relations, 
this affirmation is, in the purest sense of 
the word, nonsense — that is to say, it is 
a series of words which have either no 
meaning at all or a meaning which is self- 
contradictory. It belongs to the class of 
propositions which throw just discredit 
on metaphysics — mere verbal proposi- 
tions, pretending to deal with conceptions 
which are no conceptions at all, but empty 
sounds. The “unconditioned,” we are 
told, ‘is unthinkable: ” but words which 
are unthinkable had better be also un- 
speakable, or at least unspoken. It is 
altogether untrue that we are compelled 
to believe in the existence of anything 
which is “unconditioned” — in matter 
with no qualities —in minds with no 
character — in a God with no attributes. 
Even the metaphysicians who dwell on 
this distinction between the relative and 
the unconditioned admit that it is one to 
which no idea can be attached. Yet, in 
spite of this admission, they proceed to 
found many inferences upon it, as if it 
had an intelligible meaning. Those who 
have not been accustomed to metaphysi- 
cal literature could hardly believe the 
flagrant unreason which is common on 
this subject. It cannot be better illus- 


* Lectures, vol. i., p. 145. 
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trated than by quoting the words in which 
this favorite doctrine is expressed by Sir 
William Hamilton. Speaking of our 
knowledge of matter he says: “It is a 
name for something. known — for that 
which appears to us under the forms of 
extension, solidity, divisibility, figure, 
motion, roughness, smoothness, color, 
heat, cold,” etc. “But,” he goes on to 
say, ‘as these phenomena appear only in 
conjunction, we are compelled by the 
constitution of our nature to think them 
conjoined in and by something; and as 
they are phenomena, we cannot think 
them the phenomena of nothing, but must 
regard them as the properties or qualities 
of something that is extended, figured, 
etc. But this something, absolutely and 
in itself —z.2., considered apart from its 
phenomena —is to us as zero. It is only 
in its qualities, only in its effects, in its 
relative or phenomenal existence, that it 
is cognizable or conceivable; and it is 
only by a law of thought which compels 
us to think something absolute and un- 
known, as the basis or condition of the 
relative and known, that this something 
obtains a kind of incomprehensible reality 
to us.” The argument here is that be- 
cause phenomena are and must be the 
“properties or qualities of something 
else,” therefore we are “compelled to 
think” of that something as having an 
existence separable from any relation to 
its own qualities and properties, and that 
this something acquires from this reason- 
inga “kind of incomprehensible reality ”! 
There is no such law of thought. There 
is no such necessity of thinking nonsense 
as is here alleged. All that we are com- 
pelled to think is that the ultimate consti- 
tution of matter, and the ultimate source 
of its relations to our own organism, are 
unknown, and are probably inaccessible 
tous. But this is a very different con- 
ception from that which affirms that if we 
did know or could know these ultimate 
truths we should find in them anything 
standing absolutely alone and unrelated 
to other existences in the universe. 

It is, however, so important that we 
should define to ourselves as clearly as 
we can the nature of the limitations which 
affect our knowledge, and the real infer- 
ences which are to be derived from the 
consciousness we have of them, that it 
may be well to examine these dicta of 
metaphysicians in the light of specific 
instances. It becomes all the more im- 
portant to do so when we observe that the 
language in which these dicta are ex- 
pressed generally implies that knowledge 
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which is “only relative” is less genuine 
or less absolutely true than some other 
kind of knowledge which is not explained, 
except that it must be knowledge of that 
which has no relation to the mind. 

There is a sense (and it is the only 
sense in which the words have any mean- 
ing) in which we are all accustomed to say 
that we know a thing “ in itself,” when we 
have found out, for example, its origin, or 
its structure, or its chemical composition, 
as distinguished from its more superficial 
aspects. If anew substance were offered 
to us as food, and if we examined its ap- 
pearance to the eye, and felt its consis- 
tency to the touch, and smeltits odor, and 
finally tasted it, we should then know as 
much about it as these various senses 
could tell us. Other senses, or other 
forms of sensation, might soon add their 
own several contributions to our knowl- 
edge, and we might discover that this sub- 
stance had deleterious effects upon the 
human organism. This would be know- 
ing, perhaps, by far the most important 
things that are to be known about it. 
But we should certainly like to know 
more, and we should probably consider 
that we had found out what it was “in 
itself,” when we had discovered farther, 
for example, that it was the fruit of a tree. 
Chemistry might next inform us of the 
analysis of the fruit, and might exhibit 
some alkaloid to which its peculiar prop- 
erties and its peculiar effects upon the 
body are due. This, again, we should 
certainly consider as knowing what it is 
“in itself.” But other questions respect- 
ing it would remain behind. How the 
tree can extract this alkaloid from the 
inorganic elements of the soil, and how, 
when so extracted, it should have such 
and such peculiar effects upon the animal 
body, —these, and similar questions, we 
may ask, and probably we shall ask in 
vain. But there is nothing in the inac- 
cessibility of this knowledge to suggest 
that we are absolutely incapable of under- 
standing the answer if it were explained 
to us. On the contrary, the disposition 
we have to put such questions raises a 
strong presumption that the answer 
would be one capable of that assimilation 
by our intellectual nature in which all un- 
derstanding of anything consists. There 
is nothing in the series of phenomena 
which this substance has exhibited to us 
—nothing in the question which they 
raise — which can even suggest the idea 
that all these relations which we have 
traced, or any others which may remain 
behind, are the result of something which 
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can be thought of or conceived as neither 
a cause nor a consequence, but solitary 
and unrelated. On the contrary, all that 
remains unexplained is the nature and 
cause of its relations —its relations on 
the one hand to the elements out of which 
vegetable vitality has combined it, and 
its relations on the other hand to the still 
higher og which it threatens to de- 
stroy. Its place in the unity of nature is 
the ultimate object of our search, and 
this unity is essentially a unity of rela- 
tions, and of nothing else. That unity 
everywhere proclaims the truth that there 
is nothing in the wide universe which is 
unrelated to the rest. 

Let us take another example. Until 
modern science had established its meth- 
ods of physical investigation, light and 
sound were known as sensations only. 
That is to say, they were known in terms 
of the eeetéd bugeanainnn which they im- 
mediately produce upon us, and in no other 
terms whatever. There was no proof 
that in these sensations we had any 
knowledge “in themselves” of the exter- 
nal agencies which produce them. But 
now all this is changed. Science has dis- 
covered what these two agencies are “in 
themselves;” that is to say, it has de- 
fined them under aspects which are 
totally distinct from seeing or hearing, 
and is able to describe them in terms ad- 
dressed to wholly different faculties of 
conception. Both light and sound are in 
the nature of undulatory movements in 
elastic media — to which undulations our 
organs of sight and hearing are respec- 
tively adjusted or “attuned.” In these 
organs, by virtue of that adjustment or 
attuning, these same undulations are 
“translated” into the sensations which 
we know. It thus appears that the facts 
as described to us in this language of sen- 
sation are the true equivalent of the facts 
as described in the very different lan- 
guage of intellectual analysis. The Ym 
is now understood to be an apparatus for 
enabling the mind instantaneously to 
appreciate differences of motion which 
are of almost inconceivable minuteness. 
The pleasure we derive from the har- 
monies of color and of sound, although 
mere sensations, do correctly represent 
the movement of undulations in a definite 
order; whilst those other sensations which 
we know as discords represent the actual 
clashing and disorder of interfering waves. 
In breathing the healthy air of physical 
discoveries such as these, although the 
limitations of our knowledge continually 
haunt us, we gain nevertheless a trium- 
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phant sense of its certainty and of its 
truth. Not only are the mental impres- 
sions, which our organs have been so con- 
structed as to convey, a true interpretation 
of external facts, but the conclusions we 
draw as to their origin and their source, 
and as to the guarantee we have for the 
accuracy of our conceptions, are placed on 
the firmest of all foundations. The 
mirror into which we look is a true mirror, 
reflecting accurately and with infinite fine- 
ness the realities of nature. And this 
great lesson is being repeated in every 
new discovery, and in every new applica- 
tion of an old one. Every reduction of 
phenomena to ascertained measures of 
force ; every application of mathematical 
proof to theoretical conceptions; every 
detection of identical operations in diverse 
departments of nature; every subjection 
of material agencies to the service of 
mankind; every confirmation of knowl- 
edge acquired through one sense by the 
evidence of another, — every one of these 
operations adds to the verifications of 
science, confirms our reasonable trust in 
the faculties we possess, and assures us 
that the knowledge we acquire by the 
careful use of these is a real and substan 
tial knowledge of the truth. 

If now we examine the kind of knowl- 
edge respecting light and sound which 
recent discoveries have revealed to us, as 
compared with the knowledge which we 
had of them before these discoveries 
were made, we shall find that there is an 
important difference. The knowledge 
which we had before was the simple and 
elementary knowledge of sensation. As 
compared with that knowledge the new 
knowledge we have acquired respecting 
light and sound is a knowledge of these 
things “in themselves.” Such is the lan- 
guage in which we should naturally ex- 
press our sense of that difference, and in 
so expressing it we should be expressing 
an important truth. The newer knowl- 
edge is a higher knowledge than the older 
and simpler knowledge which we had 
before. And why? Wherein does this 
higher quality of the new knowledge con- 
sist? Is it not in the very fact that the 
new knowledge is the perception of a 
higher kind of relation than that which 
we had perceived before? There is no 
difference between the two kinds of 
knowledge in respect to the mere abstract 
character of relativity. The old was as 
relative as the new; and the new is as 
relative as the old. Before the new dis- 
coveries sound was known to come from 
sonorous bodies, and light was known to 
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come from luminous bodies. This wasa 
relation — but a relation of the vaguest 
and most general kind. As compared 
with this vague relation the new relation 
under which we know them is knowledge 
of a more definite and of a higher kind. 
Light and sound we now know to be 
words or ideas representing not merely 
any one thing or any two things, but espe- 
cially a relation of adjustment between a 
number of things. In this adjustment 
light and sound, as known to sense, do 
“in themselves ” consist. Sound becomes 
known to us as the attunement between 
certain aerial pulsations and the auditory 
apparatus. Light becomes known to us 
as a similar or analogous attunement be- 
tween the ethereal pulsations and the 
optic apparatus. Sound in this sensc is 
not the aerial waves “in themselves,” but 
in their relation to the ear. Light is not 
the ethereal undulations “in themselves,” 
but in their relation totheeye. Itis only 
when these come into contact with a pre- 
arranged machinery that they become 
what we know and speak of as light and 
sound. This conception, therefore, is 
found to represent and express a pure 
relation; and it is a conception higher 
than the one we had before, not because 
it is either less or more relative, but be- 
cause its relativity is toa higher faculty 
of the intellect or the understanding. 

And indeed, when we came to think of 
it, we see that all kinds of knowledge 
must take their place and rank according 
to this order of precedence. For as all 
knowledge consists in the establishment 
of relations between external facts and 
the various faculties of the mind, the 
highest knowledge must always be that 
in which such relations are established 
with those intellectual powers which are 
of the highest kind. Hence we have a 
strictly scientific basis of classification 
for arranging the three great subjects of 
all human inquiry —the what, the how, 
and the whence or why. These are steps 
in an ascending series. What things are, 
how they come to be, and for what pur- 
pose they are intended in the whole sys- 
tem of nature — these are the questions, 
each rising above the other, which corre- 
spond to the order and the rank of our 
own faculties in the value and importance 
of their work. 

It is the result of this analysis to estab- 
lish that, even if it were true that there 
could be anything in the universe existing 
out of relation with other things around 
it, or if it were conceivable that there 
could be any knowledge of things as they 
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so exist, it would be not higher knowl- 
edge, but infinitely lower knowledge than 
that which we actually possess. It could 
at the best be only knowledge of the 
“what,” and that too in the lowest con- 
ceivable form — knowledge of the barest, 
driest, nakedest existence, without value 
or significance of any kind. And further, 
it results from the same analysis that the 
relativity of human knowledge, instead 
of casting any doubt upon its authenticity, 
is the very characteristic which guaran- 
tees its reality and its truth. It results 
further that the depth and completeness 
of that knowledge depends on the degree 
in which it brings the facts of nature into 
relation with the highest faculties of 
mind. 

It must be so if man is part of the great 
system of things in which he lives. It 
must be so, especially if in being part of 
it, he is also the highest visible part of it 
—the product of its “laws” and (as re- 
gards his own little corner of the universe) 
the consummation of its history. 

Nor can there be any doubt as to what 
are the supreme faculties of the human 
mind. The power of initiating changes 
in the order of nature and of shaping 
them from the highest motives to the 
noblest ends —this, in general terms, 
may be said to include or to involve them 
all. They are based upon the ultimate 
and irresolvable power of will, with such 
freedom as belongs to it; upon the fac- 
ulty of understanding the use of means 
to ends, and upon the moral sense which 
recognizes the law of righteousness, and 
the ultimate authority on which it rests. 
If the universe or any part of it is ever 
to be really understood by us —if any- 
thing in the nature of an explanation is 
ever to be reached concerning the system 
of things in which we live, these are the 
perceptive powers to which the informa- 
tion must be given — these are the facul- 
ties to which the explanation must be 
addressed. When we desire to know the 
nature of things “in themselves,” we 
desire to know the highest of their rela- 
tions which are conceivable to us: we 
desire, in the words of Bishop Butler, to 
know “the Author, the cause, and the 
end of them.” * 


* Sermon ‘On the Ignorance of Man.” 
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From The Cornhill Magazine, 
FINA’S AUNT. 


SOME PASSAGES FROM MISS WILLIAMSON’S 
DIARY. 
I. 

From Miss Sophy King in Switzerland 
to Miss Williamson in Old Street, 
London, W. 

“ DEAREST MISs WILLIAMSON, — Your 
two letters have come flying through the 
ravines and over the waterfalls, and the 
sunlight on the plains and the half-way 
storms, and through all the freshness as 
well as the less agreeable whiffs from the 
village. We are very comfortably en 
camped at our hotel; mamma is wonder- 
fully well for her. My father is in 
Scotland, but we are not lonely, and have 
found several friends here. Chief among 
them are your friends the Arnheims, who 
only went down to Interlaken this morning 
—we follow on Monday. Mr. Arnheim 
has an engagement to play at the concerts 
there. Fina, the little girl, has started up 
wonderfully, and reaches her father’s 
shoulder. I told her I should be writing 
to you, and she sent you her love and 
begged me to teil you that she mends her 
father’s clothers now, and adds up the 
bills, and keeps all the money. She has 
grown very like her poor mother, whom I 
remember seeing at your lodgings in Old 
Street. I wonder if those very disagree- 
able people, her relations, are living near 
you still; that pompous Miss Ellis and 
the colonel, and the silent younger sister 
and the delightful old lady; and I won- 
der if you, too, are in your usual corner, 
where I can see you as plainly as I can 
see mamma in her chair on the terrace 
opposite. This is written from a broad 
green balcony overhung with clematis ; 
all the people come out of the dining- 
room and sit here to look at the moun- 
tains. 

“ The day the Arnheims were here they 
took me out fora long day in the moun- 
tains. Mr. Arnheim led the way, Fina 
and I followed. One cannot talk, but one 
goes on climbing ever through changing 
lights, from one height to another, higher 
and higher still. We left autumn at the 
foot of the mountain, and after a time 
found ourselves in summer and spring 
once more. Far above, striking the blue 
sky, hung winter snows and crystals, but 
round us was spring. A flood of fragrant 
Alpine flowers spread by every rocky 
ridge, along every Alp and plateau, rho- 
dodendrons crimson incandescent ; violets 
and saxifrage, and light iris lilies witha 
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delicate pale fragrance; mountain moss 
and wild azalea, all indescribably faint 
and beautiful. It seemed as if our souls 
and senses were refreshed and purified by 
this calm ether, and able to receive the 
_ sacrament of nature, the outward sign and 
the inward grace. Far beyond one blaz- 
ing slope of green and crimson studded 
flowers, and across the vast valley, rose 
the great might and silence of the moun- 
tain-chain, and higher still a line of 
clouds was striking sail in solemn rank 
and drifting towards the peaks. A sense 
of awe-stricken, all-embracing beauty, of 
all-enclosing power and mystery, came 
upon us as we stood together. I felt as 
if I had lived for years alone with Fina 
and her father. He, too, seemed to feel 
some of the same companionship, for he 
turned from her to me and said very gen- 
tly, — 

te Fina will never forget our walk to- 
gether, nor the wonderful things we have 
seen to-day. My old violin has often 
talked of it, but it never showed us what 
we have seen to-day.’ And then with a 
half sigh, ‘How her mother would have 
enjoyed it all!’ he added. 

“ But though we all enjoyed our walk, 
it was too long. Mr. Arnheim was ill for 
two days, 1 am sorry to say; Fina and I] 
have scarcely been beyoad the green ter- 
race of the hotel since then. I am not 
romantic as you know, and so I like sit- 
ting where I can see the road and the 
people passing. There go two Swiss 
maidens. I wish I could draw them for 
you. They seem to be carrying two of 
the mountains on their backs. I don’t 
know whether they are going to set them 
down in sight of the new hotel or else- 
where. Now our artist goes by. Heisa 
Mr. Bracy, and staying in the hotel. He 
walks about with his head on one side, 
and his portfolio under his arm. Sketch- 
ing in such a place as this seems to me a 
ludicrous process. You might as well 
attempt to sketch a sonata with a penny 
whistle as to set down the Eiger cn one 
page and the Wetterhorn and its crown 
of cloud on another. There would be 
some sense in it if he were to draw that 
nice load of wood and its white horse. 

“7 don’t know how to describe every- 
thing here. Life begins at dawn and 

oes on till starlight. The terrace itself 
is rather a choking place, scented with 
heavy perfumes, but through its green 
windows and delicate curtain of hanging 
tendril and white blossom, a great sight is 
revealed. Rise, noble Eiger, with dizzy 
heights and battlements piled against 
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time, against men, against winds and 
storms andseasons. There broods frozen 
winter, eternally arrested on the summit. 
As for the autumn in the valley, it is a 
lovely and plentiful show; yellow crops 
not all reaped yet, bronzed ears and 
sheaves in the homestead, flax swinging 
from the galleries of the chalets, cut wood 
for winter piled against the outer walls. 
The roar of the torrent is in the air, and 
mingles with the pastoral sounds. All 
over Switzerland the rush of running 
water echoes, from the desperate streams 
that course in the valleys, to the sweet, 
high, mountain rivulets flashing their way 
to the plain. 

“There is one solemn end to our ter- 
race, the other clatters with knives and 
forks, and is within view of the narrow 
village street. A deep gutter has been 
cut in the centre of the road, crossed at 
intervals by foot-stones. The children, 
with their Bec faces and white heads, 
sit swinging their bare legs over the wa- 
ter; they stand on the steps of the 
chalets, they peep from crazy balconies 
that start from every corner, loaded with 
green and crimson flower-pots; and then 
there are figures everywhere climbing 
ladders, leaning from upper windows, as 
they do in German picture-books. <A 
horse led by a baby comes to drink at the 
trough at the corner of the road; a go- 
cart rolls by, dragged by a pretty young 
mother — she has tied her child by a linen 
cloth’ to the shafts; the baker shuffles 
from beneath his gable, our host of the 
Bear appears for a moment in his door- 
way. Opposite is the country coffee- 
house, with “Milk and Beer Shop” 
painted in rude letters over the doorway ; 
and through the open lattice and behind 
the red curtains you see the country-folk 
refreshing themselves at wooden tables. 
Bowls piled with beautiful red and gold 
are set before them. It is only a feast of 
apples, but Paris himself might have 
plucked them. The Golden Age never 
produced a more sumptuous crop, blazing 
crimson and lighting the dark kitchen. 
Then, beyond all the clamor of the little 
village, the voices, the bleating of goats, 
the splashing of waters, you come upon 
the little church, silent in its slated night- 
cap, watching over the tranquil grave- 
yard where people lie asleep, as befits 
good reformers, not beneath the shadow 
of the cross, but under strange taber- 
nacles and devices, among weeds and 
flowers, with the rocks of the Fishhorns 
to bound the view, and the valley opening 
to the westward. 
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“ You see I have taken the opportunity 
of your absence to rhapsodize a little. 
How glad we should all be if there was 
any chance of your coming, if only for a 
fortnight! We will use all our influence 
with Mr. Gredig’s sallow son to get you a 
room on the proper side of the house, 
with the view. Do think of it and of all 
you will have to write down in your be- 
loved diary. 

“Always your most affectionate 
“ SopHy KING.” 


Il. 


I HAVE almost made up my mind to 
burn my diaries. I have been looking 
them over to-night, and there they are 
lying in a heap, a cairn upon the floor. 
Each year passing by has added its stone. 
My neighbor, Josephine Ellis, came in to 
see me, and exclaimed at the pile. I told 
her it was the funeral pyre of my familiar 
blue devils. There they were, all dated 
and docketed. ‘Have you never kept a 
diary?” I asked. 

“What should I put into a diary?” 
said she. ‘ Nothing ever happens in our 
house. I was quite glad when the little 
page-boy tumbled down-stairs yesterday 
and broke the teacups. But Bessie has 
matched them already, and everything is 
the same again as ever.” 

“1 don’t write my diary when I have 
anything better to do,” I replied. “It is 
only when you are a very long time with- 
out coming to see me, or when Sophy 
King does not write, that 1 have recourse 
to it.” 

Living alone as I do, busy and trudging 
about all day with my lessons, and tired 
at night, most of my dissipation comes to 
me in the shape of penand ink. For my 
public opinions, indeed, I subscribe to 
the Daily News; but for my private feel- 
ings I have long kept a diary. The extra 
blank sheets are very convenient to vent 
one’s moods upon, and there is a certain 
amusement in the £ s. d. column, down 
which the figures go tumbling headlong 
to the terrible total at the bottom. But 1 
confess that, with the best good will in the 
world, there are times when a clean ruled 
page is not much comfort, when a well- 
balanced column is of little avail, when 
what you want is a voice —a hand, rough 
or clumsy though it be — something alive 
that is not the eternal reflection of your 
own self in the glass or on the paper be- 
fore you. In many ways, however, I am 
well contented with my lot. It seemed a 
hard one at first, and perhaps things don’t 
change; but one suits oneself to the cir- 
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cumstances round about one. In com- 
paring one life with another people often 
forget to take states of mind into consid- 
eration, and do not realize how habit and 
natural adaptability often make a sort of 
artificial happiness when none other might 
seem possible. ‘ Leave human nature 
alone,” said a French lady two hundred 
years ago, “and it will nuke some happi- 
ness for itself out of the things round 
about it.” In many ways I like the mo- 
notonousness of my existence, my early 
walks, my return home. I have friends 
without a name who look a kindly greet- 
ing; I have a correspondent to whom I 
owe many a happy half-hour; I live a 
great deal outside my quiet room as well 
as in it. My landlady keeps my home 
bright for me and in good order, and wel- 
comes me back to cheering cups of un- 
stinted bohea. In the morning, when I 
set off on my day’s peregrinations, the 
street looks pleasant if the sun shines, and 
friendly even in the mist. It is not one 
of your dreary, stucco, suburban rows; 
but a little, old, cheerful, vulgar street, 
with a certain stir of humanity and life 
about it, and a barber’s shop at the cor- 
ner. 

And here let me note down a curious 
little discovery I have made since my life 
in Old Street hegan. There is nothing in 
reality more regular than this apparently 
erratic street life that we see flowing past 
as though without method or reason; but 
people whose business takes them at cer- 
tain hours in certain directions know how 
the same figures recur at the same places 
with a curious order and persistence. As 
I go to my lessons in the early morning I 
am met again by certain faces at certain 
corners. Some of them seem friends al- 
most after a week or two of silent recogni- 
tion. I know the trim clerks on the way 
to their offices, and three organ-men who 
meet under the same tree in Kensington 
Gardens, morning after morning, to settle 
the plan of their day’s campaign. I dis- 
liked them at first, but by degrees be- 
came quite interested in their well-being. 
A pug dog, anxiously followed by a lady 
and gentlemaa, always meets me at a cer- 
tain tree along the path, and looks up in 
my face inquiringly. At the gate is the 
apple-woman, sitting at her stall. All 
these people have become quite habitual 
and component parts of my mind by de- 
grees. We meet in sunshine; we mect in 
rain. Shall I ever forget one lovely morn- 
ing when some miracle had been worked 
for us, and the mists had descended in a 
silver vapor, through which we humdrum 
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people drifted, silently appearing, vanish- 
ing, transfigured in a pale, dazzling cloud 
of light? Another day was even more 
beautiful, when the whole world of the 
Gardens suddenly flashed into glittering, 
diamond-like hoarfrost, every blade and 
twig, every dead leaf, every iron railing 
touched by this magic. But these are 
holidays. Who does not know London’s 
workaday livery of heavy, dull grey, the 
laurel bushes and trees of changeless 
hue, the dark, straight rows of smut and 
brick? The skies seem made of bricks, 
the houses of smut and mist. The world 
goes out suddenly ; the beautiful, shining, 
gay world, all alight and alive, all full of 
the voices of children and the hum of 
strollers, seems blown out with a puff; 
and the people are gone too. One day 
you are walking in company with a thou- 
sand bustling fellow-creatures, in windy, 
sunshiny places, where the very stones at 
your feet are shining and full of hope; 
the next, you are plodding — no, not plod- 
ding, it is too hopeful a word — you are 
standing still on one foot, shuddering, 
and not knowing where to step next. 

The weather of our souls is not alto- 

ether unlike this outward weather which 
is supposed to affect our bodies more 
especially. People say that music only 
can express certain moods and things. 
Weather seems to me to have a language 
of its own which everybody understands, 
even animals and even growing things as 
well as philosophers and idiots. Govern- 
esses should be philosophers, I suppose, 
but I am afraid my poor little pupils, who 
are everything but idiots, tell which wind 
is blowing not from personal but from re- 
flected experience. Clang! clang! clang! 
the bell shakes in the east wind, and jars 
and jars the unfortunates who are of irri- 
table nerve and temper, and who are con- 
demned to come out in it while the grim 
reverberations smite and swing and strike 
those who are already stricken. Happy, 
and comfortable, and thick-skinned pis 
do not feel such passing sounds and influ- 
ences any more than children do. Alas! 
for the nervously irritable, there is a 
whole world of undiscovered misery, of 
chill atmospheres, of impatient annoy- 
ances, into which they drift. And those 
who fall victims to these idiotic demons, 
mere soulless worries of the moment 
without meaning or tragedy to dignify 
their pranks —demons with whom battle 
is ignominious and victory almost as un- 
worthy as defeat — may well grudge the 
precious hours of life that pass struggling 
with minor and intolerable worries. 
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I remember meeting Josephine Ellis in 
the east wind one day at the street corner, 
and being quite frightened by her face, it 
looked so grey, so set, so y omg stony 
and miserable. I spoke to her, but she 
didn’t notice me and hurried on. The 
church bells were clanging overhead, and 
the clouds tossing up into the high blue 
sky. The sky always looks highest at 
the corner just by the steeple, where all 
the roads meet, where the cabs and carts 
cross each other’s track, and one old 
street goes winding uphill by the church, 
while the other meanders off into the 
country, past the suburban gardens and 
villas, past Hammersmith and its bridges 
and stagnant ditches, into the open fields. 
Another road, joining on to this one, goes 
back to the very heart of London, with a 
steady rumbling pulse of cabs, carts, car- 
riages, all laden. Besides these, there 
was the foot-stream, into which I saw 
Josephine engulfed. 

I watched her tall, quick figure sliding 
through the crowd. She was dressed all 
in black, for the family were still in 
mourning for poor Mrs. Arnheim, the 
second daughter, who had died abroad 
the year before. Josephine in her flow- 
ing robes was a noble-looking woman, 
with a lovely mouth and a hooked nose, 
not a snub like her sister Bessie’s; nor 
was her hair red, but black, waving and 
frizzling like the Greek ladies’ hair on the 
coins. Her face is often grey, often dull. 
It was bright enough when I knew her 
first, seven years before she passed me 
in the east wind that day. Long after- 
wards she came and told me what had 
happened that day, and my heart sank for 
her. 

She has an odd, hard, plausible way of 
relating the most intimate things. Her 
manner is at times just like her sister 
Bessie’s, and I could shake her for it, but 
her looks are Mrs. Arnheim’s, who is 
gone, and her heart is her own; faithful, 
gentle, diffident, reserved, unchanging. 
Poor Josephine! How I should have 
liked to see her happier! She said that, 
as she hurried along on that bewildering 
walk through the crowd, the sound of the 
church bells seemed to be her own story 
proclaimed in some noisy, obstreperous 
fashion: “Away with him! Away with 
him! Go! go! go! go! go! Send him 
off!” the bells had seemed to say while 
she pushed quickly forward, not letting 
herself dwell on much else beyond the 
difficulty of passing in and out among the 
many people, who were crowding the nar- 
row pavement. To her it was all like a 
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dream from her own heart, and she won- 
dered to find herself quite alone in this 
crowd, elbowing, shouldering, pushing, 
while all the while the incessant bell kept 
up its maddening clang of parting. 


III. 


JOSEPHINE ELLIs at thirty might have 
been a handsome, happy woman, with a 
home and more to do than she could find 
time for, with many cares and anxieties, 
and a thousand things to occupy her, with 
a child or two to tend, or with small means 
perhaps to eke out to the uttermost (which 
is in itself a profession), with cheerful 
noise and bustle in her life, and plenty of 
coming and going, of healthy fatigue and 

eaceful rest —all this might have been 

ers, and besides and beyond it all a 
blessing of faithful love and companion- 
ship; but, unfortunately for herself, she 
was of good family, well-connected, ac- 
customed to every comfort, devoted to her 
mother, yielding and obedient to the elder 
sister, who had ruled the house ever since 
Josephine could remember. A shabby, 
middle-aged doctor of humble extraction, 
without any practice to speak of, and with 
a patched and shabby home in Pimlico, 
was not to be welcomed as a husband, 
except in defiance of every law which she 
had been brought up to look upon as sa- 
cred. She had been little more than a 
child at the time of her sister Mary’s 
elopement, but she could remember the 
dismay it caused. Poverty she did not 
fear (though she somewhat exaggerated 
its terrors), but remorse she feared, and 
renewed anguish for her mother; and she 
dreaded her sister’s blame and her friends’ 
shoulder-shrugs. And then he, though so 
poor, though of such humble origin, ven- 
tured to reproach her; he was rude, he 
was angry. “Ifshe loved him, why did 
she hesitate ?’’ he asked; “if she did not 
love him, it was #e who would wish to 
break it off. She must face it; she must 
be perfectly simple and honest about it.” 
His vehemence filled her with fears of 
what he might demand from her in the 
future. 

It is not one of the smallest difficulties 
of life, that of being perfectly true and 
single-minded in the midst of a great net- 
work of influences, of which the ropes 
and strings and threads pull from genera- 
tions and generations back, and spread 
out in every direction. When Josephine 
broke off her engagement, she scarcely 
knew what she was doing. She hoped 
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seemed to her best, but her heart resisted. 
Josephine was weak, afraid of the colonel 
and Bessie, and full of tender solicitude 
for the dear old mother who loved her 
children, but whose love and longing for 
their happiness only seemed in one way 
or another to bring so much trouble and 
sorrow upon them. “He” said she did 
not love him enough. It might be so. 
She had seen him a dozen times, perhaps, 
but it seemed to her she knew every look 
and line in his face as well as she did her 
mother’s well-loved seams. When he was 
angry with her, she felt angry for him, 
angry with herself. Ah! if he thought 
she did not love him enough, it was bet- 
ter for him to he free, and not tied to a 
half-hearted woman. So Josephine said 
“Good-bye.” It was easily done; too 
easily done, she thought. She wrote to 
her lover to meet her in Kensington Gar- 
dens that east-windy autumn day, and 
there, by the pond, among babies and 
nursemaids, to the plash a the dull rip- 
ples, and to the sound of the children’s 
voices and the greedy gabble of the water- 
fowl, with mists rising blue against the 
stems of the trees, she let his warm hand 
drop and turned away alone, strangely 
light of heart as people are who have 
made up their minds, very sad as a woman 
may well be, who is turning away from 
life’s happiness, from its cheer and inter- 
est, to a chamber, swept, indeed, and gar- 
nished, and empty. 

It is true there are married people and 
unmarried ones in the world, and some of 
the married live utterly alone, and some 
of the unmarried have their hearts full 
and overflowing, and live married to the 
lives and interests of others. But Jose- 
phine Ellis was not one of these. She 
had not energy of character or force of 
will enough to compel circumstances. 
She was going home to a lonely life and 
she knew it. She had spared her mother 
a cruel pangand she grudgedit. She had 
sent him from her, and it was she would 
remember and he who would forget in 
time. This also she knew and accepted. 
But presently, as she walked along and 
the bells began to clang aloft once more, 
every note seemed to her like a crash of 
pain falling on her heart, —every stroke 
seemed to buffet, to bewilder her. She 
could have cried out loud, only she was 
too well brought up to make a disturbance 
in the street, and so she trudged on, cross- 
ing the road under a horse’s nose and 
heedless of the driver’s cry. As she was 
turning the corner of the street that leads 
to her home in Old Palace Square, she 
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saw some little children in rags with flut- 
tering pinafores, dancing hand in hand to 
the tune of the very bells that sounded to 
her like a knell. Then she reached home 
at last. There was the house with its 
broad front and usual row of windows, 
the blinds were not down, there were no 
mutes standing at the door to show to 
others that a second funeral had taken 
place, that a tender friendship was dead 
and buried away by the Round Pond. 

A long time of waiting followed while 
she hoped, she knew not what, and noth- 
ing came of her hopes; and then she 
began to be afraid, but nothing happened. 
Then she thought she hated John Adams 
(that was the doctor’s name), until one 
day by chance she saw him in the distance, 
a long way off, at the end of a street; and 
then she felt her whole heart melt with 
forgiveness. But he did not see her, and 
‘walked on his way. 

Facts cannot be changed, but in time 
we can change ourselves, with help from 
new things to push away the old ones; 
but for poor Josephine, so few new things 
or thoughts or events came to make a 
difference, that at thirty she was the same 
women she had been at twenty-five, less 
five years of hope, and youth, and confi- 
dence. She did not All ill, but she 
dimmed as people do. Her brightness 
faded, and her hair fell out of its pretty 
crisp waves. 

“She wants change,” said Bessie the 
tyrant, sharply, when she saw her mother 
anxiously watching Josephine with soft, 
squirrel-like eyes. “Thomas is going 
abroad.. Let her go with him.” But 
Josephine protested she did not want 
anything, only to be left alone. 

Thomas was Josephine’s and Bessie’s 
elder brother. He had retired from the 
army with a colonelcy when he married 
the second time, and had settled down as 
a country gentleman in Sussex. On the 
present occasion he had got a cough, 
which gave him and his good-natured wife 
no little anxiety, and had come up to town 
to consult a doctor about it. The starched 
colonel had been struck with the change 
in Josephine, and complained of her dress 
to his wife. 

“Josephine don’t make anything of 
herself,” he said; “she was a pretty girl 
not long ago, but now she is a perfect 
scarecrow. My mother looks the young- 
est of the two. I wish you would give 
her a hint or two, Rosa.” 

But, notwithstanding Rosa’s excellent 
hints, Josephine’s complexion did not im- 
prove. 
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I have vagued — in a sort of circle 
round my diaries still heaped on the floor, 
and Josephine standing between me and 
the lamp. She was perfectly composed, 
and looked as if she had never done any- 
thing but tie her bonnet-strings. The 
window was open, and the huge, still stars 
were glowing over the opposite house, 
the lighted panes of which looked like 
lanterns. 

“JT am waiting for a servant to fetch 
me,” said Josephine. “ Thomas and Bes- 
sie won’t let me stir without one, and it 
isn’t worth a battle. One thing more,” 
she added, “ I wanted to tell you. I have 
had a letter from Fina, and a few lines 
from her father. He persists in refusing 
to let us send him one farthing of Mary’s 
money. I think it is very wrong. He 
drags this child from place to place, and 
lives in a strange, miserable, hand-to- 
mouth way, when he might have enough, 
and welcome.” 

“ My dear,” said I, “don’t ask me what 
I think. No wonder Mr. Arnheim is 
sore, remembering how he has been treat- 
ed. An honest man doesn’t like to be so 
treated. Your brother once called him 
‘adventurer’ to his face.” 

“ He calls him ‘ that fiddler’ now,” said 
Josephine, with a faint smile. “He 
seems to think it equally disgraceful, and 
is quite furious because Mr. Arnheim 
won't take the money. Ah! it is true 
what you say, honest men can’t bear such 
mean suspicions. Do you know,” she 
went on, “I sometimes think, if it had 
not been for Bessie, and Thomas, who 
always agrees with her, we might have all 
made it up years before our poor Mary 
died. I sometimes think things might 
be different even now. But oh! Mary 
ought not to have left us as she did,” the 
girl continued with a sudden outburst of 
emotion. “It half killed mamma, and 
she would have died, I know she would 
have died, if I too had deserted my post.” 

I scarcely knew how to answer Jose- 
phine’s outburst. She stood trembling 
for an instant, and then all the moment’s 
emotion seemed to pass away, and there 
again stood the set, handsome, fashiona- 
ble goddess I was used tosee. The gods, 
we know, are forbidden to weep, and per- 
haps some such decree had been issued 
to the Ellis household, for Josephine 
forced back her tears. 

At that instant an interruption came in 
the shape of a crash outside the door. 
Mrs. Taplow looked in demurely. 

“ Miss Ellis’s servant has come, ma’am. 
The poor boy has met with an accident 
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over the banisters. He don’t seem much 
hurt,” added Mrs. Taplow considerately, 
for fear we should be alarmed. 


Iv. 


PEOPLE bestow strange gifts, and leave 
odd legacies behind them, which are not 
mentioned in their wills nor taxed bya 
paternal government. Besides his money 
in the funds, his landed estates, his hand- 
some family plate, Mr. Ellis had left his 
temper to his two eldest children. The 
two younger daughters, Josephine and 
Mary, took after their mother. Josephine 
succumbed to the family demon, and poor 
Mary had fled from it with Francis Arn- 
heim, the “ adventurer,” as Thomas called 
him. The story of her marriage was a 
dreary one; but it contained one little 
episode, which has been told elsewhere, 
and which I cannot think of still without 
some emotion —a meeting, a reconcilia- 
tion, when mother and daughter, after 
years of estrangement, by a happy chance, 
ran into one another’s arms one summer 
evening. Mary was forgiven, but that 
was all. Her family would not accept 
her husband, and she, being a proud 
woman and true wife, went away with him 
once more, and not very long afterward 
had passed beyond all estrangement and 
all reproach. She died at Munich, ten- 
derly watched and cared for to the last. 
The poor musician remained abroad; he 
could not face the people who had made 
his wife unhappy for so long; he could 
scarcely forgive her mother. Josephine, 
the youngest sister, who had been faith- 
ful in a timid way, was the only one of the 
family he ever wrote to. He would touch 
none of poor Mary’s money. He could 
keep the child, he said; the interest of 
her mother’s fortune might accumulate. 
Fina would some day appreciate her little 
fortune, the more because her up-bringing 
had been modest. A musician’s life be- 
longs to towns, and Arnheim wandered 
about Europe with his violin and his little 
daughter, from one city to another, from 
one concert to another, carrying his lone- 
liness and his patient music. He was 
not a great musician. He was a consci- 
entious and painstaking man. With Mary 
he had been happy, and purposefull, and 
hard-working. Without her he was all 
lost and at sea. 

I could understand what had occurred 
at the time of Mary Arnheim’s marriage, 
when I heard the colonel and his sister 
talking about Josephine one day. I had 
gone with a message to Old Palace 
Square. It seemed as if it were some 
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grim rehearsal going on of what had hap- 
pened there before. After all, events are 
only combinations out of people’s own 
characters, thoughts, and wishes. Again 
and again we watch the same histories re- 
peating themselves, and one day we dis- 
cover, to our surprise, how large a share 
we have had ourselves in things which 
have befallen us apparently from without. 

When I called on that occasion, Jose- 
phine had gone off to some week-day 
service, of which there are a great many 
at our parish cathedral. The peaceful 
old lady in her soft Indian shawls sat, 
owl-like, in her corner, watching us sleep- 
ily. The colonel was pacing the room 
and announcing, with immense decision, 
that he was going to the club. Bessie 
was finishing her notes at the writing- 
table. You had only to look at her back, 
as she sat unflinchingly dotting, crossing, 
and despatching her missives, to see what 
a fund of energy was strapped in with 
her leather belt and silver chains. The 
colonel’s wife, who had been an heiress 
and accustomed to her comforts, was 
lying on the sofa, uttering the most placid 
audacious suggestions. 

“But after all, if Josephine wished it, 
why didn’t she have him?” said Mrs. 
Colonel to her mother-in-law. 

“As it happens, she didn’t wish it,” 
said Bessie, suddenly joining in, and 
flinging the words over her shoulder. 
“Josephine never wished to leave her 
mother; and I don’t know why Rosa 
should interfere.” 

“Interfere!” said Rosa, who had a 
sort of feather-bed manner when Bessie 
attacked her. “Interfere? I only asked 
a question. What is he like, Bessie 
dear ?” 

“T cannot tell you. He is no friend of 
mine. Josephine made his acquaintance 
at the hospital, and not under her own 
mother’s roof.” 

“It don’t do; it don’t do!” the colonel 
said, stopping short in his perambula- 
tions, and settling himself in his tight 
coat. ‘ Young ladies shouldn't meddle 
with hospitals and doctors. They are all 
very well in their proper place, and a man 
may do as he likes; but a lady should 
always have some one with her —a ser- 
vant, if nobody else can go.” 

This sapient remark was greatly ap- 
proved by Miss Ellis, who emphatically 
endorsed it with “ That is also my humble 
opinion. So I have always said from the 
first.” 

“A servant! That might be very awk- 
ward,” said Mrs. Thomas, reflectively. 
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As she spoke, the door opened and the 
red head of Hoopers, the page-boy, who 
had been specially engaged to chaperon 
Josephine, appeared in the door. “If 
you please, miss,” said Hoopers myste- 
riously, “ there’s a gentleman rung at the 
bell. He ask if the family were alone, 
and I told him as how Miss Josephine 
was out. So he said as how Miss Ellis 
will do, and I thought as ——” 

“ What is all this?” says Miss Ellis, 
wheeling round. “Go down directly, 
Hoopers, and send Burroughes up.” 

“ Please’m, Mr. Burroughes, he have a 
friend dropped in—he says as how he 
car’t be rung up no more.” 

“TI had better see about it, Bessie,” 
said the colonel, briskly marching off, de- 
lighted at having something to do. 

“‘ No, Thomas,” said Miss Ellis. “ This 
is a woman’s province. I will speak to 
Burroughes. Show the gentleman into 
the library, Hoopers.” 

Here Hoopers, who was certainly a 
very vulgar boy, began making signals 
with his thumb, and winks and signs over 
his shoulder, to indicate that the stranger 
was close behind him, and the colonel, 
who had gone to the door, ran up against 
a tall, loose-jointed man, who had come 
up and now confronted the colonel some- 
what cavalierly. 

I could guess who it was. A man 
about forty, rather shabbily dressed, with 
hair already turning grey, and a brown 
hatchet face. When he spoke, some 
slight north-country tone betrayed him, 
but his voice was low and deep and his 
words measured. He did not seem in the 
least disconcerted by the phalanx of ladies 
and armchairs, nor by the commanding 
— of wap egg He looked round 

uietly, with bright, shaggy eyes. 
° =" iad for v4 iss Elis” “a said. “I 
was told Mrs. Ellis was an invalid. My 
name is John Adams. You may have 
heard of me from ——” 

“From my sister Josephine,” the colo- 
nel answered haughtily. “It is perhaps 
just as well she is out. If you will come 
down with me, Mr. — Dr. Adams ——” 

“] have nothing to say to you in pri- 
vate,” said the shabby man, looking doubt- 
fully at the spruce one. “I wanted to 
speak to Mrs. Ellis.” 

“ My mother, as you know, is an invalid, 
and must be spared discussion,” said Miss 
Ellis. “Anything you may wish to say 
will be listened to elsewhere.” 

“Why not here?” said the old lady, 
seemingly interested, and speaking very 
vigorously, while, to my amusement, Mrs. 
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Thomas rose from the sofa, came forward, 
and said in her most languid tones: “ Be 
so good as to come a little nearer. Mrs. 
Ellis is rather deaf.” 

“1 don’t know why my coming should 
trouble you, ma’am,” said the doctor, strid- 
ing up the room, and utterly ignoring the 
two wardens at the door (where, by the 
way, | could see that little wretch Hoopers 
grinning). ‘What I want to say is soon 
said, I admire your daughter very much, 
and I asked her to marry me, as you may 
perhaps have heard. There seemed to be 
family difficulties which at the time I did 
not sufficiently allow for, and I am afraid 
I was impatient and harsh. It has since 
occurred to me that, perhaps, as you did 
not know me, you imagined I was behav- 
ing in an underhand way. I therefore 
determined to come and ask you for her 
hand before speaking to her again; and 
now I hope I may be allowed to see Jose- 
phine when she comes in.” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” cried the old lady 
nervously, and greatly startled. “ Pray 
don’t do anything of the sort.” And Miss 
Bessie, recovering herself, came quickly 
to the rescue. 

“You are very much in error if you im- 
agine any representations you can now 
make will influence my sister’s feelings. 
She has assured us that her mind is made 
up, and that she has plainly and positively 
told you so.” 

“ Are you quite sure her mind is made 
up?” said Rosa, once more reflective. 

“ Perfectly certain,” said Miss Ellis. 

“ And you must allow me to add,” cried 
the colonel bursting in, “that I heartily 
congratulate her on her good sense. It 
is a most unsuitable match for a girl of 
her position.” 

“ There is no matter for congratulation, 
if what I hear be true,” said the doctor, 
haughtily. “I have no doubt we should 
not suit each other in the least. I came 
in perfect sincerity to you and yours, and 
I have been received with impertinence. 
You may tell her I shall not trouble you 
or her with any more advances. If she 
changes her mind she can let me know.” 
And he turned and marched out of the 
room without another word. 

“Well, I do feel small,” said Mrs. 
Thomas. 

There was a dead silence. Then the 
storm broke. Miss Ellis burst forth in 
her fury at me, at her sister-in-law, at the 
unlucky Burroughes, who was rung up 
and rung down. When Josephine came 
home from church, poor Mrs. Ellis was in 
hysterical tears; Mrs. Thomas had locked 
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herself into her room; the colonel was 
fussing and fuming like the funnel of a 
steam-engine. 

Her mother clung to Josephine. “Oh, 
take me to my room, take me to my room! 
Don’t leave us alone. Bessie is so angry, 
poor dear. That dreadful man was here, 
and frightened us all, my child.” 

“What did he say, mamma?” said 
Josephine. 

“He called us impertinent. He—— 
Oh, my Josephine, do not leave me!” 

. “Let us forget him altogether,” cried 
Miss Ellis. ‘ Never let me hear his 
name any more.” 

Miss Ellis might say what she liked, 
but we all remembered our visitor, and 
not without a certain respect. John Ad- 
ams was not one of those men who are 
forgotten as soon as their backs are 
turned. To be remembered is a gift in 
itself of vital worth to those whose busi- 
ness it is to lead others. John Adams 


had a great reputation as a lecturer, and 
his pupils opened their eyes, mouths, ears, 
at what he said that week in the lecture- 
hall in the great London hospital to which 
he belonged. What had come to him? 
He was eloquent enough, but sarcastic, 
irate, intolerant. They hardly recognized 


him. 

I saw Josephine again after this, but I 
found her very reserved, and evidently 
disinclined to speak of what had hap- 
pened. When I ventured to say a word, 
she stopped me at once. 

“Pray, dear Miss Williamson, do not 
speak of it any more. I should not be 
happy. You see what a life it would be 
for my mother without me. He will for- 
get all about it very soon.” 

Perhaps she was right; and yet, at 
John Adams’s age, time is short, and new 
impressions are not easily made. With 
older people fidelity is a habit as well as 
a quality. 

Mrs. Thomas Ellis came to see me one 
Sunday, on her way from church, in most 
gorgeous array. She looked like a sort 
of Catherine-wheel of satin, touched up 
with gold braid. She was evidently anx- 
ious to talk it over. 

“TI don’t at all agree with the colonel. 
Bessie is behaving most ridiculously,” 
said the lady. ‘“ What do they expect? 
Everybody can’t be rich, and Josephine 
might do a great deal worse. 1 hope Dr. 
Adams will come and pay us a nice long 
visit at Cradlebury. I shall get the colo- 
nel to persuade him.” 

“The colonel!” said I. 

“Thomas is very good about doing 
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what one wishes when he is left to him- 
self. It is such waste for dear Bessie to 
take so much trouble about him. But 
what has become of Dr. Adams? I can’t 
hear anything of him. I believe he is 
gone away.” 

The doctor had vanished, but he re- 
appeared before long — oddly enough, in 
Sophy King’s correspondence. 


Vv. 


Sopuy KING was a great favorite of 
mine, and her letters were always wel- 
come when they arrived with their odd- 
looking stamps, whether cross keys of 
Rome or fierce mustachios of Italy, or 
Liberty with scales and outstretched arms. 

Sophy was evidently very much taken 
with the Arnheims. Her letters were 
full of them. “ We had a delightful drive 
from Grindelwald,” she wrote; ‘‘as we 
were trotting down the road, we met Fina 
and her father, who had come half-way to 
meet us. I left mamma with her maid in 
the carriage, and walked back with them 
by a pretty cross-road Fina had discov- 
ered. She looked like a little Proserpine 
with a great lapful of flowers which she 
had been gathering. She began telling 
me where each one of them grew and how 
she had found it. ‘Don’t you like Eu- 
phrasia?’ she said, holding up a tiny 
flower; ‘this grows in the open Alps. 
Do you know it is my name as well as 
Josephine? We call that the Shepherd’s 
Staircase just below.’ The Shepherd’s 
Staircase consisted of a few rough steps 
of rock and stone, over which a soft net- 
work of moss and creeping bilberry had 
quickly spread. The girl sprang lightly 
from one stone to another, but Arnheim 
sat down to rest for a moment, when we 
reached the bottom. ‘Isn’t this a pretty 
place?’ said Fina. ‘Don’t you wish we 
always lived here, papa, or that there 
were mountains in the streets?’ ‘The 
mountain-tops of cities must be in the 
souls of the men who live there,’ said 
Arnheim, looking at her fondly. ‘Sit 
down and rest, Fina; you have a long 
way to go yet.’ ‘But why do we always 
live in towns?’ persisted Fina. ‘ Because 
I make my living by music,’ said her 
father, ‘and musicians must live in cities 
where there are orchestras and audiences, 
and where the mountains are mountains 
of men. Music unheard is not quite 
born, somehow, like something hoped for 
but unfulfilled. I don’t think,’ he added, 
‘that anything even in nature is much 
more glorious than a symphony of Beetho 
ven’s, with the pulse of a great audience 
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to beat time to it.’ ‘Listen, there is mu- 
sic for you, papa,’ said Fina laughing, as 
a ludicrous loo loo loo reached us, sound- 
ing from a little chalet on the plateau 
below, where a valiant tourist who had 
ordered some ginger-beer was trumpeting 
to the echoes and the scampering goats. 

“ The tourist joined our party, and came 
trudging along with us for company. The 
day was hot and sultry, and the midges 
were buzzing about the feet of the moun- 
tains. When we reached the 7 
everything was cool and silent overhead, 
but the valleys were alive, echoing, flow- 
ering, fructifying, and steaming with July. 

“We all came straggling along a lane 
that lay between two wide chalet-besprin- 
kled meadows; a little brook bubbled 
swiftly along with them; its spray fell 
upon the grass and flowers. The after- 
noon rays were dazzling and bewildering, 
the mists of heat rose with dull scents 
from the fields, fresher ether came stream- 
ing down from the torrents; we were in 
a state of vague worry and rapture com- 
bined, bitten by midges, dazzled by sud- 
den streams of light, footsore, and splash- 
ing among the sparkling pools that lay in 
their track, but carried on by the sweet 
and irresistible spirit of this Alpine life. 
Horses’ hoofs were stamped in the road, 
delicate flowers were starting through the 
fences, pretty, dirty little children, whose 
golden crowns of curly hair were sadly in 
want of burnishing, came out from their 
barn-like homes, like little living sheaves 
of Indian corn, carrying flowers and smil- 
ing indocently. An old shepherdess in 
spectacles was turning over the hay in 
front of her wooden house. Girls with 
babies in their arms were perched here 
and there on the balconies; cross lights 
showed the interiors and figures at work 
in the rooms within. The goats rang their 
tinkling bells, but the cows were still up 
in the mountains. 

“Mr. Arnheim and I were tired out 
before we reached home; he walked along 
bent and heavy-footed, but Fina seeme 
quite revived by the sight of the ——_ 
I saw more than one person look kindly 


at her as she passed up the busy street, 
walking ahead with her flowers, ilewed 
by us two weary pedestrians. She walked 
lightly on, carrying her store, stray frag- 
ments from that beautiful earthly rainbow 
which springs up year by year, as much 
the offspring of the sun and rain as those 


arcs we all love to gaze upon. Fina has, 
too, sprung up since you saw her last. 
She has a crop of dark, curly hair, a 
quaint, irregular face with a very sweet 
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expression ; as for her eyes, they seem to 
sing and dance to her father’s violin, they 
flash and shine with marvellous bright- 
ness. I think Fina’s great charm is in 
her self-confidence, or, rather, in her con- 
fidence in others, and her trust in their 
sympathy. It is a curious, quick mind, 
taking in half-a-dozen things at once; she 
listens to all the talking all down both 
sides the table; her father calls her little 
pitcher; she can spy out strawberries far 
away twinkling among the rocks, and she 
recognizes little black dots on the moun- 
tain-side as human beings and friends at 
a glance. Her father told me that she 
had such bright eyes as a baby that he 
christened her Euphrasia for a second 
name. 

“When Fina appears dressed for the 
table d’héte, in her white dress with her 
amber necklace clasped round her throat, 
and stands there crisp, and clean, and 
fresh, she looks like her pretty namesake 
flower alive and chattering. 

“We are glad of our white dresses, for 
it is very hot and sultry here in the val- 
ley. As I write, the dinner is over, the 
fountain and some distant piano are play- 
ing a duet; asort of sleepy dream touches 
everything. The fountain should be boil- 
ing after the long day’s burning glare, but 
how tranquil the water sounds to parched 
ears! The people of the place don’t mind 
the heat: they go by dragging their 
children in little gocarts, or staggering 
along with hay-fields on their end. 
Then come mules from the mountain, 
then a travelling carriage jingles up. 
Such a carriageful came up to the door 
just now; an immense and noisy English 
family whose heels and voices reverber- 
ated through the hotel. They were all 
having tea while some of the company 
dined at the fable d’héte ; brothers, sis- 
ters, big boys and little boys, an old aunt 
or two, nondescript cousins of various 
ages, two giggling girls, and a huge and 
good-humored .mother, who seemed to 
take noise as a matter of course. and who, 
so long as her plate was duly replenished 
by the attention of her children, seemed 
to require nothing else. When a smaller 
child fell under the table with a crash, she 
made no remark beyond looking vaguely 
at one of the daughters ; when one of the 
boys gave a sudden yelp and upset the 
coffee-pot, this mother of Israel paused 
for one instant and went on with her 
bread and butter. 

“*Did you see her, papa?’ said Fina, 
laughing ; ‘what a lazy mother! Why, 
my mother always was thinking of your 
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things and my things. Grandmamma is 
more like that lady: I could imagine her 
letting things go. Was mamma _ ver 
unhappy at home?’ the girl asked sud- 
denly, looking up into her father’s face. 

“*No, my child,’ her father answered 
gently ; ‘she was very happy, and always 
contented, and you must be like her. It 
was my hasty temper that could not fit 
itself to her relations. But she loved 
them, and for that reason I feel in charity 
with them now. .. . Your youngest aunt 
is something like her, I think.’ 

“*Not Aunt Bessie,’ said Fina, with a 
sparkle in her dark eyes. 

“¢ Aunt Bessie is the devil,’ said Arn- 
heim with a wry face, notwithstanding his 
charity. 


vI 


“ WE all met again that evening at the 
Gtablissement. Fina came with mamma 
and me. Arnheim was at his post, com- 
manding his little army of violins and 
violoncellos. The musicians sat in a 
phalanx on a sort of inclosed stage,-bril- 
liantly lighted up. The dark sky over- 
head was lighted up too, but in a different 
fashion. A few little stars of cigar-ends 
and cigarettes had fallen into the parterre. 
The people looked very comfortably es- 
tablished, sitting out in the garden drink- 
ing their coffee, and enjoying the music 
and the cool of the evening. Our noisy 
family had secured a couple of tables by 
us, the mamma was installed with a 
special footstool. There was a cheerful 
drone of voices; children ran here and 
there; waiters were darting in and out 
among the crowd. They are certainly 
swallows among human Kelags, as they 
skim hither and thither, migrating in 
autumn across the Alps, vanishing for the 
winter and reappearing with the tourists. 
One of them came flitting up with two 
excellent cups of chocolate & me and 
mamma in one hand; in the other he car- 
ried a huge tray-full of cakes and ices for 
the family party. The musicians began 
to play a lovely sort of dance by Schu- 
mann; the little boys went on kicking 
their heels in valiant time to the music; 
mamma and I sat sipping our chocolate 
to the very sweetest cadence; Fina was 
too much excited for cups of any sort. 

“*There!’ said she suddenly; ‘that 
stupid cornet has played E flat instead of 
C sharp. He always does just in that 
place. Poor, poor papa!’ 

“Arnheim had turned in warning 
towards the unlucky cornet, who went on 
nervously blundering. 
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“* Tt is enough to keep my father awake 
all night, little Fina cried in despair; 
‘you don’t know how easily he is made 
ill — quite ill.’ . 

“After the Schumann came a pause; 
and the stars twinkled for a bit, — then 
the music began again in a different key. 
I do not know why Arnheim had selected 
one of Mendelssohn’s Songs without 
Words, a solemn, melancholy march, too 
— for the occasion, —it silenced the 
talk. 

“*T should say that was the tune the 
old cow died of,’ cried one of the young 
men at the table next ours. 

“Fina gave him one look, such a look 
of scornful, contemptuous indignation. 
The youth stared, started, got up un- 
easily and walked away, with his hands in 
his pockets, whistling, and in his confu- 
sion ran up against a gentleman who was 
coming through the crowd, marching 
rather at haphazard, stumbling up against 
backs of chairs, and over outstretched . 
legs and sticks. 

“ Fina, seeing the stranger, forgot her 
indignation; she too jumped up from her 
chair, calling out, ‘Mr. Adams! Mr. 
Adams ! were you looking for me?’ 

“Mr. Adams is a great friend of the 
Arnheims. He is a doctor—in small 
practice, they tell me. He has made all 
sort of discoveries in science; but he has 
never had time to earn any money. He 
has a lectureship at one of the great Lon- 
don universities. He cured Arnheim 
once from a dangerous illness. He is 
quite simple; but he impresses one —I 
can’t tell you why. 

“*We must wait to talk till your father 
has finished what he has to say,’ this doc- 
tor said to Fina; and he stood by her 
chair while Arnheim played a touching 
cadence, to which the whole orchestra 
replied with a lovely sweep of chords. 
Then came chair-scraping ; the swallows 
rushed about collecting their halfpence, 
and the concert was over. 

“I certainly grow more and more inter- 


ested in the Arnheims and their friends; 


even mamma, who is not enthusiastic, has 
taken to them. I don’t know what m 
father will say when he joins us. Church 
and State has always been his particular 
sphere hitherto, and he is very suspicious 
of anything outside it. Art and science 
seem to be naturally opposed to Church 
and State, don’t you think so? and as for 
all these kind, clever, impulsive people, 
they have scarcely a white neckcloth 
among them. 

“ The concert is all over at ten ; and the 
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gaslights go out, and the chairs and tables 
turn over on their backs and go to sleep. 
Arnheim came up looking very tired, but 
he brightened directly at the sight of his 
friend. 

“* You here?’ 
you in London. 
getting on?’ 

“*T have been enjoying your lecture 
very much,’ said the doctor. ‘I saw the 
concerts advertised at the station at Basel, 
and so I came on to find you.’ 

“The people scattered. Some went 
home ; some turned into the 4adblissement, 
which sits up later than the garden. 
Mamma, strange to say, had a fancy for a 
stroll. We walked along the avenue, 
and crossed the road, and the piazza, and 
the bridge, and got out into the open. 

“ High, clear, chill, with strange, unre- 

sponding beauty, the moon shone upon 
the wide, black valley; the waters of the 
torrent were brawling and circling in cool 
eddies ; some pines crowded dark, and 
whispered mysteriously fragrant. What 
was that flash? Some planet changing 
from rainbow to rainbow. We walkeda 
little way by the rushing stream. It was 
all dim, noisy, bewildering, and sleepy at 
once. Weeds floated on the water; the 
moon floated in the sky. Across the 
plain rose a shadowy presence — the Jung- 
frau — which coomand to face us in some 
indifferent mood of chilly life. The dew 
— falling heavily; and I heard Arnheim 
sigh. 
c ‘Come back,’ said the doctor — it was 
quite a relief to hear his comfortable 
voice. ‘It is too dark to stay out any 
longer.’ 

“Many of the windows of the hotel 
were lighted up still when we reached it. 
The porters and waiters were closing for 
the night. On our way we passed a 
ground-floor window through which we 
could see a peaceful interior scene: a 
little child asleep on a low couch, with all 
its hair falling upon the pillow ; the night- 
light was shaded ; a woman bent over the 
little one, and then came to the window 
and carefully drew down the blind. 

“In the great sa/le the gas was still 
flaring. Everybody was gone, and the 
red velvet sofas were empty. One lady 
only remained in the great, empty room. 
She was old, painted, and wrinkled; she 
had a frizz of flaxen tow, cheeks of chalk, 
eyebrows of black lead. She was dressed 
in some grand satin dress, and, as we 
came in, was kneeling on one of the high 
red sofas looking at herself fixedly in the 
glass. I don’t know what made Arn- 


he said. ‘I imagined 
How are the lectures 
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heim’s friend, the doctor, give a curious 
sort of snort. 

“¢ To think,’ he said, ‘of some women, 
and not bad women either, deliberately 
choosing such a life as that, and giving 
up everything in the whole world for it!’ 
and then he stalked away. 

“ But, dear Miss Williamson, it is not 
true. Women don’t deliberately choose ; 


their lives come to them, and they can 
but take them as they come.” 


VII. 


I WENT to show this letter to Josephine, 
for I knew it would interest her; but she 
had gone away with her mother for a few 
weeks, on a visit to Mrs. Thomas at Cra- 
dlebury, and I did not send it after her. 
The colonel was to stay on with Miss 
Bessie in London. He had business to 
attend to before he went abroad. The 
colonel’s business was always looked 
upon with great respect by his family. 
There was not much of it; but what there 
was always seemed more important than 
anybody else’s. I believe he was en- 
grossed, among other things, in negotia- 
tions for the exchange of the old silver 
tea-urn for a dozen flat candlesticks, the 
want of which at Cradlebury he felt keen- 
ly. Mr. Ellis, the father, had been a col- 
lector of old plate, and the spoons and 
forks in Old Palace Square were certainly 
a pleasure to contemplate. Burroughes, 
in spite of his failings, used to rub up his 
silver to a bright perfection in those un- 
derground regions he affectioned. There 
were long, slim spoons and forks with the 
handles all curled the wrong way, to the 
delight of the knowing; also the spoons 
were an egg-shaped and rounded oval, not 
pointed as ours are, and heavy and mas- 
sive to wield. Early Georgian plate had 
certainly much of the spirit of the pow- 
dered and deliberate company for whose 
mouths it wasintended. It did not sprawl 
into vulgar ornamentations; it did not 
beat out one solid fork into several flimsy, 
four-pronged impossibilities ; it contented 
itself with three handsome prongs, firmly 
and massively set, shining and sufficient. 
But whether it is better that one man 
should have a handsome fork all to him- 
self, or that two men should enjoy theirs 
flimsy, is a difficult question. 

A comico-tragedy was enacted at Mrs. 
Ellis’s concerning this very plate; for 
when it came to be counted over, a cer- 
tain quantity was found to be missing. 
What there was left was in a beautiful, 
shining condition. But though the moth 
and rust had been kept at bay, not so the 
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thieves. It was not that which was used 
every day that was gone, but a certain 
extra store, which had been fetched from 
the bank and confided to Burroughes in 
case of emergency, was found to be de- 
ficient. The old fellow’s honesty was not 
to be doubted; he had rubbed these 
spoons for twenty years, and his life’s 
energy was to be seen twinkling in mani- 
fest activity on their handles. He him- 
self had discovered the loss, that other- 
wise would never have been suspected, 
and had staggered in, in consternation, to 
announce it. The police were had in, 
and their opinion was no doubt very valu- 
able, but did not lead to much. The sil- 
ver was already melted down, said they; 
without doubt it had been stolen by some- 
body. Miss Ellis and the colonel were 
much perturbed at the liberty which had 
been taken. ‘Few people could spare 
so much plate better than you,” said I, 
by way of consolation to Miss Ellis. But 
to this she made no response. I left the 


poor lady, little thinking what a miserable 
experience was still in store for her. 
Hoopers, who was a youth of an excit- 
able and romantic disposition, seems to 
have been very much engrossed by this 
event in the cage & and, moreover, hav- 
ril 


ing been lately thrilled by various ac- 
counts of robberies in the paper and 
elsewhere, which, in Mrs. Ellis’s absence, 
he had time to ponder on thoroughly, 
thought this a good opportunity for exer- 
cising his ingenuity and venting his feel- 
ing against a lady to whom he had taken 
adislike. Miss Ellis, it seems, was peace- 
fully asleep in her bed one night, when 
she was awakened by an alarming appari- 
tion of a short figure swathed in a table- 
cloth, with a crape across its face, which 
exclaimed in a crowing voice, “ Ho, ho, 
I am the robber. Your money or your 
life.” The poor lady sprang from her 
bed with a scream, and in so doing fell 
to the ground, upsetting the night-light 
which always burned at her side. The 
wretched boy, who had merely intended a 
wild practical joke, tried to rush from 
the room, but could not find the door. 
The maids came down, the colonel came 
up from his bedroom on the ground floor 
in an Indian dressing-gown. Hoopers 
was caught red-handed, the police were 
again sent for, and not only the police. 
The doctor was also necessary, for fdiss 
Ellis was hurt. Her ankle was badly 
sprained, and for many weeks she was 
confined to the sofa. For a person of 
her energetic temper this was no small 
infliction. 
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This absurd piece of news was all I 
had to send to Sophy in exchange for her 
faithful, long letters. I think she was as 
glad to write as I to read. Her mother 
was to her an affection, a tender solici- 
tude, but no companion to the girl. Her 
only sister was married and away, her 
father had little sympathy for the things 
she cared about. The girl was full of 
interest, emotion, kindness, sympathy, 
and talkativeness; she wanted a vent, 
some one to confide in; and her old gov- 
erness on her second floor was only too 
glad to respond. 

One more letter reached me from So- 
phy, still engrossed in her new friends. 

“Alas! we all part to-morrow. Mam- 
ma and I go on to St. Pierre. I don’t 
like saying good-bye. Oh, Miss William- 
son, why must one always be saying good- 
bye? We have all been sitting out for 
the last time in front of the hotel, watch- 
ing an odd mixture of elements upon the 
terrace. Russian human nature, smoking 
cigarettes, male and female; English hu- 
man nature, simple and blousy, sitting on 
the benches, looking at the sky and the 
people underneath it; French human na- 
ture, exchanging good-natured, cheerful 
greetings, talkings, and laughter. Then 
the piano strikes up, and some of them 
goin and begin to dance. Dr. Adams 
sat with us for a while. He was saying 
he could imagine a passion for nature 
coming late in life to people for whom 
all other passion was over, especially to 
women, and that a need for absorbing 
interest is part of the machinery of life, 
and does not end with youth. He talks 
as if he were an old man, but he is really 
quite young. He hates sitting still, and 
soon went off straggling down the path- 
way. Arnheim looked after him and 
said, — 

“*]T envy him his energy; he will make 
a name for himself. He has a wonderful 
ift for discovering work for himself, and 
or helping others with theirs.’ 

“* He ought to be a clergyman,’ said I. 

“* Why should he be a clergyman?’ 
said Arnheim. ‘The religion of the 
strong helping the weak is the natural 
religion all the world over. There need 
be no paid clergy to teach such a simple 
doctrine as that. You must not forget us 
altogether,’ he added, when he said good- 
night. 

on There is no fear of that. It has been 
a real happiness to me to know these 
cey simple people, and I shall always 
eel as if Fina was a little niece of my 
own.’ 
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“ Good-bye from your ever affectionate 
“ SopHy.” 


Alas! the time came only too quickly, 
for Sophy to prove the reality of her good- 
will. It was the last day before the 
summer holidays began. 1 had had a long 
day’s work going from school to school, 
from pupil to pupil. I had been think- 
ing of my own arrangements of Margate 
or Southend as a convenient change, my 
wildest ambition reached no farther than 
Calais or Boulogne. It was a lovely even- 
ing, and on my way home I sat down to 
rest on one of the benches in Kensington 
Gardens and watched the sun setting in 
. floods of red behind the old Dutch palace. 
There I sat feeling a little alone perhaps, 
as if the shadows were creeping from 
afar, and might engulf me. 

My friends were all away, being amused 
in company; Miss Ellis had been con- 
veyed to Cradlebury with many precau- 
tions ; the colonel was abroad with a cap- 
tain, a friend of his; even my three organ- 
grinders had trudged off to the seaside, 
no doubt; and I went homewards dull 
and out of spirits, little thinking what 
trouble some of those I most cared for 
were in. 


Mrs. Taplow was standing at my door. 
“ur” %e ” 
There’s a telegram come for you,” she 


said ; “a foreign telegram. I have been 
looking out for you.” 

The telegram was from Sophy King at 
St. Pierre. ‘“ Arnheim dangerously ill at 
Interlaken. Let some one come to 
Fina.” 

The message seemed to have been de- 
layed, for the date was two days old. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
RAMBLES AMONG BOOKS. 


I. 
COUNTRY BOOKS. 


A LovE of the country is taken, I know 
not why, to indicate the presence of all 
the cardinal virtues. It is one of those 
outlying qualities which are not exactly 
meritorious, but which, for that very 
reason, are the more provocative of a 
pleasing self-complacency. People pride 
themselves upon it as upon habits of early 
rising, or of answering letters by return 
of post. We recognize the virtuous hero 
of a novel as soon as we are told that the 
cat instinctively creeps to his knee, aud 
that the little child clutches his hand to 
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stay its tottering steps. To say that we 
love the country is to make an indirect 
claim to a similar excellence. We assert 
a taste for sweet and innocent pleasures, 
and an indifference to the feverish ex- 
citements of artificial society. I, too, love 
the country —if such a statement can be 
received after such an exordium; but I 
confess — to be duly modest — that I love 
it best in books. In reai life I have re- 
marked that it is frequently damp and 
rheumatic and most hated by those who 
know it best. Not long ago I heard a 
worthy orator at a country school-treat 
declare to his small audience that hon- 
esty, sobriety, and industry, in their sta- 
tion in life, might possibly enable them 
to become cabdrivers in London. The 
precise form of the reward was suggested, 
I fancy, by some edifying history of an 
ideal cabman; but the speaker clearly 
knew the road to his hearers’ hearts. 
Perhaps the realization of this high des- 
tiny might dispel their illusions. Like 
poor Susan at the corner of Wood Street, 
they would see 


Bright volumes of vapor through Lothbury 
glide, 

And a river flow on through the vale of Cheap- 
side. 


The Swiss, who at home regards a 
mountain as an. unmitigated nuisance, is 
(or once was) capable of developing sen- 
timental yearnings for the Alps at the 
sound of a ranz des vaches. We all 
agree with Horace that Rome is most 
attractive at Tibur, and wice versd. It is 
the man who has been “Jong in populous 
cities pent,” who, according to Milton, 
enjoys 


The smell of grain or tedded grass or kine, 
Or daisy, each rural sight, each rural sound ; 


and the phrase is employed to illustrate 
the sentiments of a being whose enjoy- 
ment of paradise was certainly enhanced 
by a sufficiently contrasted experience. 

I do not wish to pursue the good old 
moral saws expounded by so many preach- 
ers and poets. I am only suggesting a 
possible ground of apology for one who 
prefers the ideal mode of rustication ; who 
can share the worthy Johnson’s love of 
Charing Cross, and sympathize with his 
pathetic remark when enticed into the 
Highlands by his bear-leader that it is 
easy “to sit at home and conceive rocks, 
heaths, and waterfalls.” Some slight 
basis of experience must doubtless be 
provided on which to rear any imaginary 
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fabric ; and the mental opiate, which stim- 
ulates the sweetest reverie, is found in 
chewing the cud of past recollections. 
But with a good guide, one requires small 
external aid. Though a cockney in grain, 
I love to lean upon the farmyard gate; to 
hear Mrs. Poyser give a bit of her mind 
to the squire; to be lulled into a placid 
doze by the humming of Dorlecote Mill; 
to sit down in Dandie Dinmont’s parlor, 
and bestow crumbs from his groaning 
table upon three generations of Peppers 
and Mustards; or to drop into the kitchen 
of a good old country inn and to smoke a 
pipe with Tom Jones or listen to the sim- 
ple-minded philosophy of Parson Adams. 
When I lift my eyes to realities, I can 
dimly descry across the street a vision of 
my neighbor behind his looking-glass ad- 
justing the parting of his back hair, and 
achieving triumphs withhis white tie cal- 
culated to excite the envy of a Brummell. 
It is pleasant to take down one of the 
magicians of the shelf, to annihilate my 
neighbor and his evening parties, and to 
wander off through quiet country lanes 
into some sleepy hollow of the past. 

Who are the most potent weavers of 
that delightful magic? Clearly, in the 
first place, those who have been them- 
selves in contact with rural sights and 
sounds. The echo of an echo loses all 
sharpness of definition; our guide ma 
save us the trouble of stumbling throug 
farmyards and across ploughed fields, but 
he must have gone through it himself till 
his very voice has a twang of the true 
country accent. Milton, as Mr. Pattison 
has lately told us, “saw nature through 
books,” and is therefore no trustworthy 
guide. We feel that he has got a Theoc- 
ritus in his pocket; that he is using the 
country to refresh his memories of Spen- 
ser, or Chaucer, or Virgil; and, instead of 
forgetting the existence of books in his 
company, we shall be painfully abashed if 
we miss some obvious allusion or fail to 
identify the passages upon which he has 
moulded his own descriptions. And, in- 
deed, to put it broadly, the poets are 
hardly to be trusted in this matter, how- 
ever fresh and spontaneous may be their 
song. They don’t want to offer us a for- 
mal sermon, unless “ they ” means Words- 
worth ; but they have not the less got their 
little moral to insinuate. Shelley’s sky- 
lark and Keats’s nightingale are equally 
determined that we shall indulge in medi- 
tations about life and death and the mys- 
terious meaning of the universe. That is 
just what, on these occasions, we want to 
forget ; we want the bird’s song, not the 
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emotions which it excites in our abnor- 
mally sensitive natures. I can never read 
without fresh admiration Mr. Arnold’s 
“Gipsy Scholar,” but in this sense that 
delightful person is a typical offender. I 
put myself, at Mr. Arnold’s request, in 
the corner of the high, half-reaped field; I 
see the poppies peeping through the green 
roots and yellowing stems of the corn; I 
lazily watch the scholar with “his hat of 
antique shape,” roaming the country-side, 
and becoming the living centre of one bit 
of true, old-fashioned rustic scenery after 
another; and I feel myself half persuaded 
to be a gipsy. But then, before I know 
how or why, I find that I am to be worry- 
ing myself about the strange disease of 
modern life; about “our brains o’ertaxed 
and palsied hearts,” and so forth; and 
instead of being lulled into a delicious 
dream, I have somehow been entrapped 
into a meditation upon my incapacity for 
dreaming. And more or less, this is the 
fashion of all poets. You can never be 
sure that they will let you have your dream 
out quietly. They must always be both- 
ering you about the state of their souls; 
and, to say the truth, when they try to be 
simply descriptive, they are for the most 
part intolerably dull. 

Your poet, of course, is bound to be an 
interpreter of nature; and nature, for the 
present purpose, must be regarded as 
simply a nuisance. The poet, by his own 
account, is condescending to find words 
for the inarticulate voices of sea and sky 
and mountain. In reality, nature is noth- 
ing but the sounding-board which is to 
give effect to his own valuable observa- 
tions. It is a general, but safe rule that 
whenever you come across the phrase 
“ Jaws of nature ” in an article — especially 
if it is by a profound philosopher — you 
may expect a sophistry; and it is still 
more certain that when ee come across 
nature in a poem you should prepare to 
receive a sermon. It does not in the 
least follow that it will be a bad one. It 
may be exquisite, graceful, edifying, and 
sublime; but, as a sermon, the more ef- 
fective the less favorable to the reverie 
which one desires to cultivate. Nor, be 
it observed, does it matter whether the 
prophet be more or less openly and un- 
blushingly didactic. A good many hard 
things have been said about poor Words- 
worth for his delight in sermonizing; and 
though I love Wordsworth with all my 
heart, I certainly cannot deny that he is 
capable ,6f becoming a portentous weari- 
ness to the flesh. But, for this purpose, 
Wordsworth is no better and no worse 
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than Byron or Shelley, or Keats or Rous- 
seau, or any of the dealers in praises of 
Weltschmerz, or mental dyspepsia. Mr. 
Ruskin has lately told us that in his opin- 
ion ninety-nine things out of a hundred 
are not what they should be, but the very 
opposite of what they should be. And 
therefore he sympathizes less with Words- 
worth than with Byron and Rousseau, 
and other distinguished representatives 
of the same agreeable creed. From the 
present point of view the question is ir- 
relevant. I wish to be for the nonce a 
poet of nature, not a philosopher, either 
with a healthy or a disturbed liver, deliver- 
ing a judicial opinion about nature as a 
whole, or declaring whether I regard it as 
representing a satisfactory or a thoroughly 
uncomfortable system. I condemn neither 
opinion; I will not pronounce Words- 
worth’s complacency to be simply the 
glow thrown from his comfortable do- 
mestic hearth upon the outside darkness ; 
or Byron’s wrath against mankind to be 
simply the crying of a spoilt child with a 
digestion ruined by sweetmeats. I do 
not want to think about it. Preaching, 
good or bad, from the angelic or diaboli- 
cal point of view, cunningly hidden away 
in delicate artistic forms, or dashed osten- 
tatiously in one’s face in a shower of 
moral platitudes, is equally out of place. 
And, therefore, for the time, I would 
choose for my guide to the Alps some 
gentle enthusiast in “ Peaks and Passes,” 
who tells me in his admirably matter-of- 
fact spirit, what he had for lunch and how 
many steps he had to cut in the mur de /a 
céte, and catalogues the mountains which 
he could see as calmly as if he were 
repeating a schoolboy lesson in geogra- 
phy. I eschew the meditations of Ober- 
mann, and do not care in the least 
whether he got into a more or less maud- 
lin frame of mind about things in general 
as contemplated from the Col de Janan. 
I shrink even from the admirable descrip- 
tions of Alpine scenery in the “ Modern 
Painters,” lest I should be launched un- 
awares into ethical or zsthetical specula- 
tion. “A plague of both your houses!” 
I wish to court entire absence of thought 
—not even to talk to a graceful gipsy 
scholar, troubled with aspirations for mys- 
terious knowledge; but rather to the 
oo article, such as the excellent 

amfield Moore Carew, who took to be a 
gipsy in earnest, and was content to be a 
thorough loafer, not even a Bohemian in 
conscious revolt against society, but sim- 
ply outside of the whole social framework, 
and accepting his position with as little 
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reflection as some wild animal in a com 
genial country. 

Some kind philosopher professes to put 
my thoughts into correct phraseology by 
saying that for such a purpose I require 
thoroughly “objective” treatment. I 
must, however, reject his suggestions, not 
only because “objective” and “subjec- 
tive” are vile phrases, used for the most 
part to cover indolence and ambiguity of 
thought, but also because, if I understand 
the word rightly, it describes what I do 
not desire. The only thoroughly objec- 
tive works with which I am acquainted 
are those of which Bradshaw’s Railway 
Guide is an accepted type. There are 
occasions, I will admit, in which such lit- 
erature is the best help to the imagination. 
When I read in prosaic black and white 
that by leaving Euston Square at Io A.M. 
I shall reach Windermere at 5.40 P.M., it 
sometimes helps me to perform an imagi- 
nary journey to the lakes even better than 
a study of Wordsworth’s poems. It 
seems to give a fixed point round which 
old fancies and memories can crystallize; 
to supply a useful guarantee that Gras- 
mere and Rydal do in sober earnest be- 
long to the world of realities, and are not 
mere parts of the decaying phantasmago- 
ria of memory. And I was much pleased 
the other day to find a complimentary 
reference in a contemporary essayist to a 
lively work called, I believe, the “ Shep- 
herd’s Guide,” which once beguiled a lei- 
sure hour in a lonely inn, and which sim- 
ply records the distinctive marks put upon 
the sheep of the district. The sheep, as 
it proved, was not a mere poetical figment 
in an idyll, but a real, tangible animal, with 
wool capable of being tarred and ruddled, 
and eating real grass in real fells and ac- 
cessible mountain dales. In our child- 
hood, when any old broomstick will serve 
as well as the wondrous horse of brass 


On which the Tartar king did ride, 


in the days when a cylinder with four pegs 
is as good a steed as the finest animal in 
the Elgin marbles, and when a puddle 
swarming with tadpoles or a streamlet 
haunted by water-rats is as full of romance 
asa ae full of tigers, the barest cata- 


logue of facts is the most effective. A 
child is deliciously excited by Robinson 
Crusoe because De Foe is content to give 
the naked scaffolding of direct narrative, 
and leaves his reader to supply the senti- 
ment and romance at pleasure. Whodoes 
not fear, on returning to the books which 
delighted his childhood, that all the fairy 
gold should have turned to dead leaves? 
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I remember a story told in some forgotten 
book of travels, which haunted my dreams, 
and still strikes me as terribly impressive. 
I see a traveller benighted by some acci- 
nent in a nullah where a tiger has already 
supped upon his companion, and listenin 
to mysterious sounds, as of fiendish 
laughter, which he is afterwards cruel 
enough to explain away by some rational- 
izing theory as togases. Howor why the 
traveller got into or emerged from the 
scrape, I know not; but some vague as- 
sociation of ferocious wild beasts and 
wood-demons in ghastly and haunted solli- 
tudes, has ever since been excited in me 
by the mention of anullah. Itis as redo- 
lent of awful mysteries as the chasm in 
“Kubla Khan.” And it is painful to 
reflect that a nullah may be a common- 
place phenomenon in real life; and that 
the anecdote might possibly affect me no 
more, could I now read it for the first 
time, than one of the tremendous adven- 
tures recorded by Mr. Kingston or Cap- 
tain Mayne Reid. 

As we become less capable of supplying 
the magic for ourselves, we require it 
from our author. He must have the art 
— the less conscious the better — of plac- 
ing us at his own point of view. He 


should, if possible, be something of a 


“humorist,” in the old-fashioned sense of 
the word; not the man who compounds 
oddities, but the man who is an oddity ; 
the slave, not the master, of his own ec- 
centricities ; one absolutely unconscious 
that the strange twist in his mental vision 
is not shared by mankind, and capable, 
therefore, of presenting the fancies dic- 
tated by his idiosyncrasy as if they corre- 
sponded to obvious and generally recog- 
nized realities ; and of propounding some 
quaint and utterly preposterous theory, as 
though it were a plain deduction from un- 
deniable truths. The modern humorist is 
the old humorist f/us a consciousness of 
his own eccentricity, and the old humorist 
is the modern humorist mznus that con- 
sciousness. The order of his ideas 
should not (as philosophers would have it) 
be identical with the order of things, but 
be determined by odd, arbitrary freaks of 
purely personal association. 

This is the kind of originality which we 
specially demand from an efficient guide 
to the country; for the country means a 
region where men have not been ground 
into monotony by the friction of our 
social mill. The secret of his charm lies 
in the clearness with which he brings 
before us some quaint, old-fashioned type 
of existence. He must know and care as 
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little for what passes in the great world 
of cities and parliaments as the family of 
Tullivers and Dodsons. His horizon 
should be limited by the nearest country 
town, and his politics confined to the 
disputes between the parson and the Dis- 
senting minister. He should have thor- 
oughly absorbed the characteristic preju- 
dices of the little society in which he 
lives, till he is unaware that it could ever 
enter into any one’s head to doubt their 
absolute truth. He should have a share 
of the peculiarity which is often so 
pathetic in children—the unhesitating 
conviction that some little family arrange- 
ment is a part of the eternal and immuta- 
ble system of things, and be as much 
surprised at discovering an irreverent 
world outside as the child at the discov- 
ery that there are persons who do not 
consider his papa to be omniscient. That 
is the temper of mind which should char- 
acterize your genuine rustic. As a rule, 
of course, it condemns him to silence. 
He has no more reason for supposing 
that some quaint peculiarity of his little 
circle will be interesting to the outside 
world than a frog for imagining that a 
natural philosopher would be interested 
by the statement that he was once a tad- 
pole. He takes it for granted that we 
have all been tadpoles. In the queer, 
outlying corners of the world where the 
father goes to bed and is nursed upon the 
birth of a child (a system which has its 
attractive side to some persons of that 
persuasion), the singular custom is so 
much a matter of course that a village 
historian would not think of mentioning 
it. The man is only induced to exhibit 
his humor to the world when, by some 
happy piece of fortune, he has started a 
hobby not sufficiently appreciated by his 
neighbors. Then it may be that he be- 
comes a prophet, and in his anxiety to 
recommend his own pet fancy, uncon- 
sciously illustrates also the interesting 
social stratum in which it sprung to life. 
The hobby, indeed, is too often unattrac- 
tive. When aself-taught philosopher airs 
some pet crotchet, and proves, for exam- 
ple, that the legitimate descendants of the 
lost tribes are to be found amongst the 
Ojibbeways, he doubtless throws a singu- 
lar light upon the intellectual peculiarities 
of his district. But he illustrates chiefly 
the melancholy truth that a half-taught 
philosopher may be as dry and as barren 
as the one who has been smoke-dried 
according to all the rules of art in the 
most learned academy of Europe. 

There are a few familiar books in which 
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a happy combination of circumstances has 
provided us with a true country idyll, 
fresh and racy from the soil, not con- 
sciously constructed by the most skilful 
artistic hand. ‘Two of them havea kind 
of acknowledged pre-eminence in their 
own department. The man is not to be 
envied who has not in his boyhood fallen 
in love with Izaak Walton and White of 
Selborne. The boy, indeed, is happily 
untroubled as to the true source of the 
charm. He pores over the “ Compleat 
Angler” with the impression that he will 
gain some hints for beguiling, if not the 
wily carp, who is accounted the water-fox, 
at least the innocent roach, who “is ac- 
counted the water-sheep for his simplicity 
or foolishness.” His mouth waters as he 
reads the directions for converting the pike 
—that compound of mud and needles — 
into “a dish of meat too good for any but 
anglers or very honest men,” —a trans- 
formation which, if authentic, is little less 
than miraculous. He does not ask what 
is the secret of the charm of the book 
even for those to whom fishing is an 
abomination —a charm which induced 
even the arch-cockney Dr. Johnson, in 
spite of his famous definition of angling, 
to prompt the republication of this an- 
gler’s bible. It is only as he grows older, 
and has plodded through other sporting 
literature, that he can at all explain why 
the old gentleman’s gossip is so fascinat- 
ing. Walton, undoubtedly, is everywhere 
charming for his pure, simple English, 
and the unostentatious vein of natural 
piety which everywhere lies just beneath 
the surface of his writing. Now and 
then, however, in reading the “ Lives,” we 
cannot quite avoid a sense that this ex- 
cellent tradesman has just a touch of the 
unctuous about him. He is given—it is 
a fault from which hagiographers can 
scarcely be free — to using the rose-color 
a little too freely. He holds towards his 
heroes the relation of a sentimental 
churchwarden to a revered parish parson. 
We fancy that the eyes of the preacher 
would turn instinctively to Walton’s seat 
when he wished to catch an admiring 
glance from an upturned face, and to 
assure himself that he was touching the 
“ sacred fount of sympathetic tears.” We 
imagine Walton lingering near the porch 
to submit a deferential compliment as to 
the “florid and seraphical” discourse to 
which he has been listening, and scarcely 
raising his glance above the clerical shoe- 
buckles. A portrait taken from this point 
of view is apt to be rather unsatisfactory. 


of a George Herbert or of the saintly Mr. 
Farrer, the tone is at least in keeping, 
and is consistent even with an occasional 
gleam of humor, as in the account of poor 
Hooker, tending sheep and rocking the cra- 
dle under stringent feminine supremacy. 
It is less satisfactory when we ask Wal- 
ton to throw some light upon the curiously 
enigmatic character of Donne, with its 
strange element of morbid gloom, and 
masculine passion, and subtle and intense 
intellect. Donne married the woman he 
loved in spite of her father and to the 
injury of his own fortunes. ‘His mar- 
riage,” however, observes the biographer, 
“was the remarkable error of his life; an 
error which, though he had a wit able and 
very apt to maintain paradoxes, yet he 
was very far from justifying it.’ From 
our point of view, the only error was in 
the desire to justify an action of which he 
should have been proud. We must make 
allowance for the difference in Walton’s 
views of domestic authority; but we feel 
that his prejudice disqualifies him from 
fairly estimating a character of great in- 
trinsic force. A portrait of Donne cannot 
be adequately brought within the lines 
accepted by the writer of orthodox and 
edifying tracts. 

In spite of this little failing, this rather 
massive subservience to the respectabili- 
ties, the “ Lives ” form a delightful book ; 
but we get the genuine Walton at full 
length in his “Angler.” It was first 
published in dark days; when the biogra- 
pher might be glad that his pious heroes 
had been taken from the sight of the 
coming evil; when the scattered surviv- 
ors of his favorite school of divines and 
poets were turned out of their well-be- 
loved colleges and parsonages, hiding in 
dark corners or plotting with the melan- 
choly band of exiles in France and Hol- 
land; when Walton, instead of listening 
to the sound and witty discourses of 
Donne, would find the pulpit of his parish 
church profaned by some fanatical Puri- 
tan, expounding the Westminster Confes- 
sion in place of the Thirty-nine Articles. 
The good Walton found consolation in 
the almost religious pursuit of his hobby. 
He fortified himself with the authority of 
such admirable and orthodox anglers as 
Sir Henry Wotton and Dr. Nowel, dean 
of St. Paul's. Dr. Nowel had, “like an 
honest angler, made that good, plain, un- 
perplexed Catechism which is printed 
with our good old service-book ;” for an 
angler, it seems, is most likely to know 
that the road to heaven is not through 





Yet, in describing the “sweet humility ” 


“hard questions.” The dean died at the 














age of ninety-five, in perfect possession 
of his faculties; and “’tis said that an- 
gling and temperance were great causes 
of those blessings.” Evidently Walton 
had somehow taken for granted that there 
is an inherent harmony between angling 
and true religion, which of course for him 
implies the Anglican religion. He does 
not trust himself in the evil times to 
grumble openly, or to indulge in more 
than an occasional oblique reference to 
the dealers in hard questions and meta- 
physical dogmatism. He takes his rod, 
leaves the populous city bebind him, and 
makes a day’s march to the banks of the 
quiet Lea, where he can meet a like- 
minded friend or two; sit in the sanded 
parlor of the country inn, and listen to 
the milkmaid singing that “smooth song 
made by Kit Marlow, now at least fifty 

ears ago,” before English fields had 

een drenched with the blood of Round- 
heads and Cavaliers; or lie under a tree, 
watching his float till the shower had 
passed, and then calling to mind what 
“holy Mr. Herbert says of such days and 
flowers as these.” “Sweet day, so cool, 
so calm, so bright!” — but everybody has 
learned to share Walton’s admiration, and 
the quotation would now be superfluous. 
It is nowhere so effective as with Wal- 
ton’s illustrations. We need not, indeed, 
remember the background of storm to 
enjoy the quiet sunshine and showers on 
the soft English landscape, which Walton 
painted so lovingly. The fact that he 
was living in the midst of a turmoil, in 
which the objects of his special idolatry 
had been so ruthlessly crushed and scat- 
tered, may help to explain the intense 
relish for the peaceful, riverside life. His 
rod wa#athe magic wand to interpose a 
soft, i yllic mist between his eyes and 
such scenes as were visible at times from 
the windows of Whitehall. He loved his 
paradise the better because it was an 
escape from a pandemonium. But what- 
ever the cause of his enthusiasm, its sin- 
cerity and intensity is the main cause of 
his attractiveness. Many poets of Wal- 
ton’s time loved the country as well as 
he; and showed it in some of the delicate 
lyrics which find an appropriate setting 
in his pages. But we have to infer their 
rt gown appreciation of country sights 
and sounds from such brief utterances, 
or from passing allusions in dramatic 
scenes. Nobody can doubt that Shake- 
speare loved daffodils, or a bank of wild 
thyme, or violets, as keenly as Words- 
worth. When he happens to mention 
them, his voice trembles with fine emo- 
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tion. But none of the poets of the time 
dared to make a passion for the country 
the main theme of their more pretentious 
song. They thought it necessary to ideal- 
ize and transmute; to substitute an in- 
definite Arcadia for plain English fields, 
and to populate it with piping swains and 
nymphs, Corydons and Amorets and 
Phyllises. Poor Hodge or Cis were only 
allowed to appear when they were minded 
to indulge in a little broad comedy. The 
coarse rustics had to be washed and 
combed before they could present them- 
selves before an aristocratic audience; 
and plain English hills and rivers to be 
provided with tutelary gods and goddess- 
es, fitted for the gorgeous pageantry of a 
country masque. Far be it from me— 
with the fear of wsthetic critics before 
my eyes—to say that very beautiful po- 
ems might not be produced under these 
conditions. It is proper, as I am aware, 
to admire Browne’s “ Britannia’s Pasto- 
rals,” and to speak reverently of Fletch- 
er’s “Faithful Shepherdess,” and Ben 
Jonson’s “Sad Shepherd.” I only ven- 
ture to suggest here that such work is 
caviare to the multitude; that it requires 
a fine literary sense, a happy superiority 
to dull, realistic suggestion, and a power 
of accepting the conventional conditions 
which the artist has to accept for his 
guidance. Possibly I may go so far as 
to hint without offence that the necessity 
of using this artificial apparatus was not 
in itself an advantage. A great master 
of harmony, with a mind overflowing with 
majestic imagery, might achieve such tri- 
umphs as “Comus” and “ Lycidas,” in 
which even the Arcadian pipe is made to 
utter the true organ tones. We forgive 
any incongruities or artificialities when 
they are lost in such a blaze of poetry. 
The atmosphere of Arcadia was not as 
yet sickly enough to asphyxiate a Milton; 
ut it was ceasing to be wholesome; and 
the weaker singers who imbibed it suf- 
fered under distinct attacks of drowsi- 
ness. 

Walton’s good sense, or his humility, 
or perhaps the simple ardor of his devo- 
tion to his hobby, encouraged him to deal 
in realities. He gave the genuine senti- 
ment which his contemporaries would 
only give indirectly, transfigured and be- 
dizened with due ornaments of classic or 
romantic pattern. There is just a faint 
touch of unreality—a barely perceptible 
flavor of the sentimental about his per- 
sonages; but only enough to give a 
permissible touch of pastoral idealism. 





Walton is painting directly from the life. 
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The “honest alehouse,” where he finds “a 
cleanly room, lavender in the windows, and 
twenty ballads stuck about the wall,” was 
standing then on the banks of the Lea, as 
in quiet country nooks, here and there, 
occasional representatives of the true an- 
gler’s rest are still to be found, not en- 
tirely corrupted by the modern tourist. 
The good man is far too much in earnest 
to be aiming at literary ornament; he isa 
genuine, simple-minded enthusiast, reveal- 
ing his kindly nature by a thousand uncon- 
scious touches. The common objection 
is a misunderstanding. ge ay quotes 
the phrase about using the frog “as 
though you loved him;” and it is the 
more piquant as following one of his char- 
acteristically pious remarks. The frog’s 
mouth, he tells, grows up for six months, 
and he lives for six months without eating, 
“sustained, none but He whose name is 
Wonderful knows how.” He reverently 
admires the care taken of the frog by 
Providence, without drawing any more 
inference for his own conduct than if he 
were a modern physiologist. It is just 
this absolute unconsciousness which 
makes his love of the sport attractive. 
He has never looked at it from the frog’s 
point of view. Your modern angler has 
to excuse himself by some scientific hy- 


pothesis as to feeling in the lower animals, 
and thereby — certain qualms of 
conscience which had not yet come to 


light in Walton’s day. He is no more 
cruel than a schoolboy, “ere he grows to 
pity.” He is simply discharging his 
functions as a part of nature, like the pike 
or the frog; and convinced, at the very 
bottom of his heart, that the angler repre- 
sents the most eminent type of enjoyment, 
and should be the humble inheritor of the 
virtues of the fishers of Galilee. The 
gentlest and most pious thoughts come 
naturally into his mind whilst his worm is 
wriggling on his hook to entice the luck- 
less trout. It is particularly pleasant to 
notice the quotations, which give a certain 
air of learning to his book. We see that 
the love of angling had become so in- 
grained in his mind as to direct his read- 
ing as well as to provide him with amuse- 
ment. We fancy him poring on winter 
evenings over the pages of Aldrovandus 
and Gesner and Pliny and Topsell’s his- 
tories of serpents and four-footed beasts, 
and humbly accepting the teaching of more 
learned men, who had recorded so many 
strange facts unobserved by the simple 
angler. He produces a couple of bishops, 
Dubravius and Thurso, as eye-witnesses, 
to testify to a marvellous anecdote of a 





frog jumping upon a pike’s head and tear- 
ing out his eyes, after “ expressing malice 
or anger by swollen cheeks and staring 
eyes.” Even Walton cannot forbear a 
quiet smile at this quaint narrative. But 
he is ready to believe, in all seriousness, 
that eels, “like some kinds of bees and 
wasps,” are bred out of dew, and to con- 
firm it by the parallel case of young gos- 
lings bred by the sun “from the rotten 
planks of an old ship and hatched up 
trees.” Science was not adry museum of 
hard facts, but a quaint storehouse of 
semi-mythical curiosities; and therefore 
excellently fitted to fill spare hours, when 
he could not meditatively indulge in “the 
contemplative man’s recreation.” Wal- 
ton found some queer texts for his pious 
meditations, and his pursuit is not with- 
out its drawbacks. But his quaintness 
only adds a zest to our enjoyment of his 
book; and we are content to fall in with 
his humor, and to believe for the nonce 
that the love of a sport which so fasci- 
nates this simple, kindly, reverent nature 
must be, as he takes for granted, the very 
crowning grace of a character moulded 
on the principles of sound Christian phi- 
losophy. Angling becomes synonymous 
with purity of mind and simplicity of char- 
acter. 

Mr. Lowell, in one of the most charm- 
ing essays ever written about a garden, 
takes his text from White of Selborne, 
and admirably explains the charm of that 
worthy representative of the Waltonian 
spirit. “It is good for us now and then,” 
says Mr. Lowell, “ to converse in a world 
like Mr. White’s, where man is the least 
important of animals;” to find one’s 
whole world ina garden, beyond the reach 
of wars and rumors of wars. White docs 
not give a thought to the little troubles 
which were disturbing the souls of Burke 
and George III. The “natural term of 
a hog’s life has more interest for him 
than that of an empire;” he does not 
trouble his head about diplomatic compli- 
cations whilst he is discovering that the 
odd tumbling of rooks in the air is caused 
by their turning over to scratch them- 
selves with one claw. The great events 
of his life are his making acquaintance 
with a stilted plover, or his long — for it 
was protracted over ten years — and 
finally triumphant passion for “an old 
family tortoise.’ White of Selborne is 
clearly not the ideal parson of George 
Herbert’s time; nor the parson of our own 
day —a poor atom whirled about in the 
distracting eddies of two or three conflict- 
ing movements. He is merely a good, 
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kindly, domestic gentleman, on friendly 
terms with the squire and the gamekeeper, 
and ready for a chat with the rude fore- 
fathers of the hamlet. His horizon, natu- 
ral and unnatural, is bounded by the soft 
round hills and the rich hangers of his 
beloved Hampshire country. There is 
something specially characteristic in his 
taste for scenery. Though “I have now 
travelled the Sussex Downs upwards of 
thirty years,” he says, “I still investigate 
that chain of majestic mountains with 
fresh admiration year by year;” and he 
calls “ Mr. Ray” to witness that there is 
nothing finer in any part of Europe. 
“For my own part,” he says, “I think 
there is somewhat peculiarly sweet and 
amusing in the shapely figured aspects of 
chalk hills in preference to those of stone, 
which are rugged, broken, abrupt, and 
shapeless.” I, for my part, agree with Mr. 
White — so long, at least, as I am read- 
ing his book. The downs have a singu- 
lar charm in the exquisite play of long, 
gracefully undulating lines which bound 
their gentle edges. If not a “majestic 
range of mountains,” as judged by an 
Alpine standard, there is no want of true 
sublimity in their springing curves, espe- 
cially when harmonized by the lights and 
shadows under cloud-masses driving be- 
fore a broad, south-westerly gale; and 
when you reach the edge of a great down, 
and suddenly look down into one of the 
little hollows where a village with a grey 
church tower and a grove of noble elms 
nestles amidst the fold of the hills, you 
fancy that in such places of refuge there 
must still be relics of the quiet domestici- 
ties enjoyed by Gilbert White. Here, 
one fancies, it must be good to live; to 
discharge, at an easy rate, all the de- 
mands of a society which is but a large 
family, and find ample excitement - in 
studying the rambles of a tortoise, form- 
ing intimacies with moles, crickets, and 
field-mice, and bats and brown owls, and 
watching the swifts and the night-jars 
wheeling round the old church tower, or 
hunting flies at the edge of the wood in 
the quiet summer evening. 

In rambling through the lanes sacred 
to the memory of White, you may (in 
fancy, at least) meet another figure not at 
first sight quite in harmony with the cleri- 
cal Mr. White. He is a stalwart, broad- 
chested man in the farmer’s dress, even 
ostentatiously representing the old Brit- 
ish yeoman brought up on beer and beef, 
and with a certain touch of pugnacity 
suggestive of the retired prize-fighter. 
He stops his horse to chat with a laborer 
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breaking stones by the roadside, and in- 
forms the gaping rustic that wages are 
made bad and food dear by the diabolical 
machinations of the Tories, and the fund- 
holders, and the boroughmongers who are 
draining away all the fatness of the land 
to nourish the portentous “wen” called 
London. He leaves the man to meditate 
on this suggestion, and jogs off to the 
nearest country town, where he will meet 
the farmers at their ordinary, and deliver 
a ranting Radical address. The squire or 
the parson who recognizes William Cob- 
bett in this sturdy traveller, will mutter a 
hearty objurgation, and wish that the dis- 
turber of rustic peace could make a closer 
acquaintance with the neighboring horse- 
pond. Possibly most readers who hear 
his name have vaguely set down Cobbett 
as one of the demagogues of the anti-re- 
forming days, and remember little more 
than the fact that he dabbled in some rath- 
er questionable squabbles, and brought 
back Tom Paine’s bones from America. 
But it is worth while to read Cobbett, 
and especially the “Rural Rides,” not 
only to enjoy his fine homespun English, 
but to learn to know the man a little bet- 
ter. Whatever the deserts or demerits of 
Cobbett as a political agitator, the true 
man was fully as much allied to modern 
Young England and the later type of Con- 
servatism as to the modern Radical. He 
hated the Scotch “feelosophers ” —as he 
calls them — Parson Malthus, the politi- 
cal communists, the Manchester men, the 
men who would break up the old social 
system of the country, at the bottom of 
his heart; and, whatever might be his 
superficial alliances, he loved the old quiet 
country life when Englishmen were burly, 
independent yeomen, each equal to three 
frog-eating Frenchmen. He remembered 
the relics of the system in the days of his 
youth; he thought that it had begun to 
decay at the time of the Reformation, 
when grasping landlords and unprincipled 
statesmen had stolen Church property on 
pretence of religion; but ever since, the 
growth of manufactures, and corruption, 
and stockjobbing had been unpopulating 
the country to swell the towns, and broken 
up the old, wholesome, friendly, English 
life. That is the text on which he is 
always dilating with genuine enthusiasm, 
and the belief, true or false, gives a pleas- 
ant flavor to his intense relish for true 
country scenery. 

He looks at things, it is true, from the 
point of view of a farmer, not of a land- 
scape-painter or a lover of the picturesque. 
He raves against that “accursed hill” 








Hindhead; he swears that he will not go 
over it; and he tells us very amusing] 

how, in spite of himself, he found himself 
on the very “tip top” of it, in a pelting 
rain, owing to an incompetent guide. 
But he loves the woodlands, and the 
downs, and bursts into vivid enthusiasm 
at fine points of view. He is specially 
ecstatic in White’s country. “On we 
trotted,” he says, “up this pretty green 
lane, and, indeed, we had been coming 
gently and gradually up-hill for a good 
while. The lane was between high banks, 
and pretty high stuff growing on the 
banks, so that we could see no distance 
from us, and could receive not the small- 
est hint of what was so near at hand. 
The lane had a little turn towards the 
end, so that we came, all in a moment, at 
the very edge of the hanger; and never 
in my life was I so surprised and de- 
lighted! I pulled up my horse, and sat 
and looked. It was like looking from the 
top of a castle down into the sea, except 
that the valley was land and not water. I 
looked at my servant to see what effect 
this unexpected sight had upon him. His 
surprise was as great as mine, though he 
had been bred amongst the north Hamp- 
shire hills. Those who have so strenu- 
ously dwelt on the dirt and dangers of 
this road have said not a word about the 
beauties; the matchless beauties, of the 
scenery.” And Cobbett goes on to de- 
scribe the charms of the view over Sel- 
borne, and to fancy what it will be “ when 
trees, and hangers, and hedges are in leaf, 
the corn waving, the meadows bright, and 
the hops upon the poles,” in language 
which is not after the modern style of 
word-painting, but excites a contagious 
enthusiasm by its freshness and sincerity. 
He is equally enthusiastic soon afterwards 
at the sight of Avington Park and a lake 
swarming with wild fowl; and complains 
of the folly of modern rapid travelling. 
“In any sort of carriage you cannot get 
into the real country places. To travel in 
stage-coaches is to be hurried along by 
force in a box with an air-hole in it, and 
constantly exposed to broken limbs, the 
danger being much greater than that of 
shipboard, and the noise much more dis- 
agreeable, while the company is frequently 
not a great deal more to one’s liking.” 
What would Cobbett have said to a rail- 
way? And what has become of the old 
farmhouse on the banks of the Mole, once 
the home of “plain manners and plentiful 
living,” with “oak clothes-chests, oak 
bedsteads, oak chests of drawers, and oak 
tables to eat on, long, strong, and well 
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supplied with joint stools?” Now, he 
sighs, there is a “farlor/ ay, and a 
carpet and bell-pull, too! and a mahogany 
table, and the fine chairs, and the fine 
glass, and all as barefaced upstart as any 
stock-jobber in the kingdom can boast 
of!” Probably the farmhouse has fol- 
lowed the furniture, and, meanwhile, what 
has become of the fine old British hospi- 
tality when the farmer and his lads and 
lasses dined at one table, and a solid En- 
glishman did not squeeze money out of 
his men’s wages to surround himself with 
trumpery finery ? 

To say the truth, Cobbett’s fine flow of 
invective is a little too exuberant, and 
overlays too deeply the picturesque touch- 
es of scenery and the occasional bits of 
autobiography which recall his boyish ex- 
perience of the old country life. It would 
be idle to inquire how far his vision of 
the old English country had any founda- 
tion in fact. Our hills and fields may be 
as lovely as ever; and there is still ample 
room for the lovers of “ nature” in Scotch 
moors and lochs, or even amongst the 
English fells, or among the storm beaten 
cliffs of Devon and Cornwall. But na- 
ture, as I have said, is not the country. 
Weare not in search of the scenery which 
appears now as it appeared in the remote 
days when painted savages managed to 
raise a granite block upon its supports 
for the amusement of future antiquarians. 
We want the country which bears the im- 
press of some characteristic social growth ; 
which has been moulded by its inhabit- 
ants as the inhabitants by it, till one is as 
much adapted to the other as the lichen to 
the rock on which it grows. How bleak 
and comfortless a really natural country 
may be is apparent to the readers of 
Thoreau. He had all the will to become 
a part of nature, and to shake himself 
free from the various trammels of civil- 
ized life, and he had no small share of 
the necessary qualifications ; but one can- 
not read his account of his life by Walden 
Pond without a shivering sense of dis- 
comfort. He is not really acclimatized ; 
so far from being a true child of nature, 
he is a man of theories, a product of the 
social state against which he tries to 
revolt. He does not so much relish the 
wilderness as go out into the wilder- 
ness in order to rebuke his contempo- 
raries. There is something harsh about 
him and his surroundings, and he affords 
an unconscious proof that something 
more is necessary for the civilized man 
who would become a true man of the 
woods than simply to strip off his clothes. 
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He has got tolerably free from tailors ; 
but he still lives in the intellectual atmo- 
sphere of Cambridge debating-rooms. 

To find a life really in harmony with a 
rustic environment, we must not go to 
raw settlements where man is still fight- 
ing with the outside world, but to some 
region where a reconciliation has been 
worked out by an experience of centuries. 
And amidst all the restlessness of mod- 
ern improvers we may still find a few 
regions where the old genius has not been 
quite exorcised. Here and there, in coun- 
try lanes, and on the edge of unenclosed 
commons, we may still meet the gipsy — 
the type of a race adapted to live in the 
interstices of civilization, having some- 
thing of the indefinable grace of all wild 
animals, and yet free from the absolute 
savagery of the genuine wilderness. To 
mention gipsies is to think of Mr. Bor- 
row; and I always wonder that the author 
of “The Bible in Spain” and “ Laven- 
gro” is not more popular. Certainly, 1 
have found no more delightful guide to 
the charming nooks and corners of rural 
England. I would give a good deal to 
identify that remarkable dingle in which 
he met so singular a collection of char- 
acters. Does it really exist, I wonder, 
anywhere on this island? or did it ever 
exist? and, if so, has it become a rail- 
way-station, and what has become of Iso- 
pel Berners and “ Blazing Bosville, the 
flaming Tinman”? His very name is as 
good as a poem, and the battle in which 
Mr. Borrow floored the Tinman by that 
happy left-handed blow, is, to my mind, 
more delightful than the fight in “Tom 
Brown,” or that in which Dobbin acted 
as the champion of Osborne. Mr. Bor- 
row is a “ humorist” of the first water. 
He lives in a world of his own —a queer 
world with laws peculiar to itself, and 
yet one which has all manner of odd and 
unexpected points of contact with the 
prosaic world of daily experience. Mr. 
Borrow’s Bohemianism is no_ revolt 
against the established order. He does 
not invoke nature or fly to the hedges 
because society is corrupt or the world 
unsatisfying, or because he has some 
kind of new patent theory of life to work 
out. He cares nothing tor such fancies. 
On the contrary, he is a staunch con- 
servative, full of good old-fashioned prej- 
udices. He seems to be a case of the 
strange reappearance of an ancestral in- 
stinct under altered circumstances. Some 
of his forefathers must have been gipsies 
by temperament if not by race; and the 
impulses due to that strain have got them- 





selves blended with the characteristics of 
the average Englishman. The result is 
a strange and yet, in a way, harmonious 
and original type, which made “ The Bible 
in Spain” a puzzle to the average reader. 
The name suggested a work of the edify- 
ing class. Here was a good sucpactabie 
emissary of the Bible Society going to 
convert four Papists by a distribution of 
the Scriptures. He has returned to write 
along tract setting forth the difficulties of 
his enterprise, and the stiff-neckedness of 
the Spanish people. The luckless read- 
er who took up the book on that under- 
standing was destined to a strange 
disappointment. True, Mr. Borrow ap- 
peared to take his enterprise quite seri- 
ously, indulges in the proper reflections, 
and gets into the regulation difficulty 
involving an appeal to the British minis- 
ter. But it soon appears that his Prot- 
estant zeal is somehow mixed up witha 
passion for strange wanderings in the 
queerest of company. To him Spain is 
not the land of staunch Catholicism, or 
of Cervantes, or of Velasquez, and still 
less a country of historic or political inter- 
est. Its attraction is in the picturesque 
outcasts who find ample roaming-ground 
in its wilder regions. He regards them, 
it is true, as occasional subjects for a 
little proselytism. He tells us how he 
once delivered a moving address to the 
gipsies in their own language to his most 
promising congregation. When he had 
finished, he looked up and found himself 
the centre of all eyes, each pair contorted 
by a hideous squint, rivalling each other 
in frightfulness; and the performance, 
which he-seems to have thoroughly appre- 
ciated, pretty well expressed the gipsy 
view of his missionary enterprise. But 
they delighted to welcome him in his 
other character as one of themselves, and 
yet as dropping amongst them from the 
ostile world outside. And, certainly, no 
one not thoroughly at home with gipsy 
ways, gipsy modes of thought, to whom it 
comes quite naturally to put up in aden 
of cutthroats, or to enter the field of his 
missionary enterprise in company with a 
professional brigand travelling on busi- 
ness, could have given us so singular a 
glimpse of the most picturesque elements 
of a strange country. Your respectable 
compiler of handbooks might travel for 
years in the same districts all unconscious 
that passing vagabonds were so fertile in 
romance. The freemasonry which exists 
amongst the class lying outside the pale 
of respectability enables Mr. Borrow to 
fall in with adventures full of mysterious 
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fascination. He passes through forests 
at night and his horse suddenly stops and 
trembles, whilst he hears heavy footsteps 
and rustling branches, and some heavy 
body is apparently dragged across the 
noe | by panting but invisible bearers. 
He enters a shadowy pass, and is met b 
aman with a face streaming with blood, 
who implores him not to go Sarascie into 
the hands of a band of robbers; and Mr. 
Borrow is too sleepy and indifferent to 
stop, and jogs on in safety without meet- 
ing the knife which he half expected. “It 
was not so written,” he says, with the 
genuine fatalism of your hand-to-mouth 
Bohemian. He crosses a wild moor with 
a half-witted guide, who suddenly deserts 
him at a little tavern. After a wild gallop 
on a pony, apparently half-witted also, he 
at last rejoins the guide resting by a foun- 
tain. This gentleman condescends to 
explain that he is in the habit of bolting 
after a couple of glasses, and never stops 
till he comes to running water. The con- 
genial pair lose themselves at nightfall, 
and the guide observes that if they should 
meet the estadéa, which are spirits of the 
dead riding with candles in their hands — 
a phenomenon happily rare in this region 
—he shall “run and run till he drowns 
himself in the sea, somewhere near Mu- 
ros.” The estadéa do not appear, but 
Mr. Borrow and his guide come near 
being hanged as Don Carlos and a nephew, 
escaping only - the help of a sailor who 
knows the English words knife and fork, 
and can therefore testify to Mr. Borrow’s 
nationality; and is finally liberated by an 
official who is a devoted student of Jeremy 
Bentham. The queer stumbling upon a 
name redolent of every-day British life, 
throws the surrounding oddity into quaint 
relief. But Mr. Borrow encounters more 
mysterious characters. There is the won- 
drous Abarbenelt, whom he meets riding 
by night, and with whom he soon becomes 
hand and glove. Abarbenelt is a huge 
figure in a broad-brimmed hat, who stares 
at him in the moonlight with deep, calm 
eyes, and still revisits him in dreams. 
e has two wives and a hidden treasure 
of old coins, and when the gates of his 
house are locked, and the big dogs loose 
in the court, he dines off ancient plate 
made before the discovery of America. 
There are many of his race amongst the 
priesthood, and even an archbishop, who 
died in great renown for sanctity, had 
come by night to kiss his father’s hand. 
Nor can any reader forget the singular 
history of Benedict Mol, the wandering 
Swiss, who turns up now and then in the 





course of his search for the hidden treas- 
ure at Compostella. Men who live in 
strange company learn the advantage of 
not asking questions, or following out 
delicate inquiries; and these singular fig- 
ures are the more attractive because they 
come and go, half revealing themselves 
for a moment, and then vanishing into 
outside mystery; as the narrator himself 
sometimes merges into the regions of 
absolute commonplace, and then dives 
down below the surface into the remotest 
recesses of the social labyrinth. 

In Spain there may be room for such 
wild adventures. In the trim, orderly 
English country we might fancy they had 
gone out with the fairies. And yet Mr. 
Borrow meets a decayed pedlar in Spain 
who seems to echo his own sentiments ; 
and tells him that even the most pros- 
perous of his tribe who have made their 
fortunes in America, return in their 
dreams to the green English lanes and 
farmyards. “There they are with their 
boxes on the ground displaying their goods 
to the honest rustics and their dames 
and their daughters, and selling away and 
chaffering and laughing just as of old. 
And there they are again at nightfall 
in the hedge alehouses, eating their 
toasted cheese and their bread, and 
drinking the Suffolk ale, and listening to 
the roaring song and merry jests of the 
laborers.” It is the old picturesque 
country life which fascinates Mr. Bor- 
row, and he was fortunate enough to 
plunge into the heart of it before it had 
been frightened away by the railways. 
“ Lavengro” is a strange medley, which 
is nevertheless charming by reason of 
the odd idiosyncrasy which fits the 
author to interpret this fast-vanishing 
phase of life. It contains queer contro- 
versial irrelevance -- conversations or 
stories which may or may not be more 
or less founded on fact, tending to illus- 
trate the pernicious propagandism of 
Popery, the evil done by Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels, and the melancholy re- 
sults of the decline of pugilism. And 
then we have satire of a simple kind 
upon literary craftsmen, and excursions 
into philology which show at least an 
amusing dash of innocent vanity. But 
the oddity of these quaint utterances of 
a humorist who seeks to find the most 
congenial mental food in the Bible, the 
Newgate Calendar, and in old Welsh lit- 
erature, is in thorough keeping with the 
situation. He is the genuine tramp 
whose experience is naturally made up 
of miscellaneous waifs and strays; who 
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drifts into contact with the most eccen- 
tric beings, and parts company with 
them at a moment’s notice, or catching 
hold of some stray bit of out-of-the-way 
knowledge follows it up as long as it 
amuses him. He is equally at home 
compounding narratives of the lives of 
eminent criminals for London booksel- 
lers, or making acquaintance with thim- 
bleriggers, or pugilists, or Armenian mer- 
chants, or becoming a hermit in his 
remote dingle, making his own shoes 
and discussing theology with a postboy, 
a feminine tramp, and a Jesuit in dis- 
guise. The compound is too quaint for 
fiction, but is made interesting by the 
quaint vein of simplicity and the touch of 
genius which brings out the picturesque 
side of his roving existence, and yet 
leaves one in doubt how far the author 
appreciates his own singularity. One old 
gipsy lady in particular, who turns up at 
intervals, is as fascinating as Meg Merri- 
lies, and at once made lifelike and more 
mysterious. “My came is Herne, and | 
comes of the hairy ones!” are the remark- 
able words by which she introduces her- 
self. She bitterly regrets the intrusion 
of a Gentile into the secrets of the Ro- 
manies, and relieves her feelings by 
administering poison to the intruder, and 
then trying to poke out his eye as he is 
lying apparently in his last agonies. 
But she seems to be highly respected by 
her victim as well as - her own peo- 
ple, and to be acting in accordance with 
the moral teaching of her tribe. Her de- 
sign is frustrated by the appearance of a 
Welsh Methodist preacher, who, like 
every other strange being, is at once com- 
pelled to unbosom himself to this odd 
confessor. He fancies himself to have 
committed the unpardonable sin at the 
age of six, and is at once comforted by 
Mr. Borrow’s sensible observation that 
he should not care if he had done the 
same thing twenty times over at the same 
period. The grateful preacher induces 
his consoler to accompany him to the bor- 
ders of Wales; but there Mr. Borrow 
suddenly stops on the ground that he 
should prefer to enter Wales in a suit of 
superfine black, mounted on a powerful 
steed like that which bore Greduv to the 
fight of Catrath, and to be welcomed at a 
dinner of the bards, as the translator of 
the odes of the great Ab Gwilym. And 
Mr. Petulengro opportunely turns up at 
the instant, and Mr. Borrow rides back 
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with him, and hears that Mrs. Herne has 
hanged herself, and celebrates the meet- 
ing by a fight without gloves, but in pure 
friendliness, and then settles down to 
the life of a blacksmith in his secluded 
dingle. 

Certainly it is a queer, topsy-turvy world 
to which we are introduced in “ Laven- 
gro.” It gives the reader the sensation 
of a strange dream in which all the mis- 
cellaneous population of caravans and 
wayside tents make their exits and en- 
trances at random, mixed with such eccen- 
trics as the distinguished author, who has 
a mysterious propensity for touching odd 
objects as acharm against evil. All one’s 
ideas are dislocated when the centre of 
interest is no longer in the thick of the 
crowd, but in that curious limbo whither 
drift all the odd personages who live in 
the interstices without being caught by 
the meshes of the great network of ordi- 
nary convention. Perhaps the oddity 
repels many readers ; but to me it always 
seems that Mr. Borrow’s dingle repre- 
sents a little oasis of genuine romance — 
a kind of half-visionary fragment of fairy- 
land, which reveals itself like the en- 
chanted castle in the Vale of St. John, and 
then vanishes after tantalizing and arous- 
ing one’s curiosity. It will never be again 
discovered by any flesh-and-blood trav- 
eller; but in my imaginary travels, I like 
to rusticate there for a time, and to feel 
as if the gipsy was the true possessor of 
the secret of life, and we who travel by 
rail and read newspapers and consider 
ourselves to be sensible men of business, 
were but vexatious intruders upon this 
sweet dream. There must, one supposes, 
be a history of England from the Petu- 
lengro point of view, in which the change 
of dynasties recognized by Hume and Mr. 
Freeman, or the oscillations of power be- 
tween Lord Beaconsfield and Mr. Glad- 
stone, appear in relative insignificance as 
more or less affecting certain police regu- 
lations and the enclosure of commons. It 
is pleasant for a time to feel as though 
the little rivulet were the main stream, 
and the social outcast the true centre of 
society. The pure flavor of the country 


life is only perceptible when one has an- 
nibilated all disturbing influences; and in 
that little dingle with its ‘solitary forge 
beneath the woods haunted by the hairy 
Hernes, that desirable result may be 
achieved for a time, even in a London 
library. 
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From Fraser’s Magazine. 
A FORGOTTEN HERO. 


THE name of Jacques Cartier, first ex- 
plorer of the St. Lawrence, remains to 
this day in Canada an honored name and 
very little more —in France it is almost 
entirely forgotten —in England almost 
entirely unknown. Yet, born in a time of 
great possibilities and of great deeds, the 
man who bore that name was well worthy 
of remembrance, not only because he was 
in his own person a true hero, brave, 
honest, and God-fearing, but also because 
he gave to France a territory larger than 
all Europe, and laid for England the first 
foundation of a colony which is almost an 
empire. 

Of a family long settled and well known 
in the busy town of St. Malo, Jacques 
Cartier was born at that place on Decem- 
ber 31, 1494. Scarcely anything is known 
of his boyhood, but since the port was full 
of seafaring men his first recollections 
were, no doubt, associated with marvel- 
lous stories of the newly discovered west- 
ern India, and of the mysterious northern 
seas, ice-laden and fog-veiled, through 
which there must surely be somewhere 
the passage to Cathay. While he was 
still a child, fishermen from St. Malo had 
begun to go with those of Dieppe and 
other ports to fish for cod, sailing boldly 
out into the still almost unknown ocean 
in frail little barks built only for coasting 
voyages. As he grew up he joined some 
of these expeditions, and evidently pros- 
pered, for at twenty-five we find him a 
person of some consequence, master of a 
little Manoir of Lemoilou, and husband of 
the Demoiselle Catherine des Granches. 

It was not, however, until 1534, when 
Cartier was forty years of age, that his 
first great enterprise was undertaken. At 
that time he boldly presented himself to 
Philippe de Chabot - Brion, admiral of 
France, proposing to g6‘and explore, in 
the king’s name, and for his Majesty’s 
benefit, the shores of Terre-Neuve. This 
name seems to have been given, rather 
vaguely, to the coast of North America 
from Labrador to the south of Cape 
Breton, and Cartier thought that a coast 
so broken, and hitherto so little known, 
might perhaps conceal that passage to 
India, to discover which would be fame 
indeed. De Chabot was one of the king’s 
oldest and most intimate friends; to ob- 
tain his patronage was almost to secure 
the permission needed. The time of the 
proposal, too, was fortunate. The Treaty 
of Cambrai had left Francis at leisure to 





think of the affairs of his kingdom, and 
by his defeat and imprisonment he was 
sufficiently exasperated against Spain to 
feel a lively jealousy of her achievements 
in the new world. He had already sent 
out one expedition under Verazano, but 
with no satisfactory results. He seems 
at once to have received the idea favor- 
ably, and agreed to furnish the Malouin 
captain with two ships and all that was 
necessary for his voyage. 

On April 20, 1534, Cartier sailed from 
St. Malo. We cannot follow the course 
of his voyage here, though his own narra- 
tive, simple, direct, full of every kind of 
useful detail, and empty of all self-glorifi- 
cation, is exceedingly tempting. He fol- 
lowed in the track of John Cabot, until on 
May 11 he reached Newfoundland (or 
Terre Neuffue, as he writes it), and from 
thence explored the coasts north and 
south of that island. So discouraging, 
however, was the result of this explora- 
tion that he writes in his journal: “It 
ought not to be called a new /and, but a 
mass of rocks and stones, terrible and 
roughly piled together. . . . In fact, I am 
much inclined to think that this is the 
land God gave to Cain.” Still he could 
not consider his labor lost, since those 
inhospitable rocks might yet hide the 
wished-for western passage. 

It was near the end of June when the 
two small ships discovered pleasanter 
regions and safe harbors. From that 
moment Cartier changed his opinion of 
the new country, and his pages are full of 
accounts of its beauty and fertility. He 
made the acquaintance of some friendly 
Indians, and persuaded them to entrust 
to him two boys (apparently of their chief's 
family) to be taken to France. He erected 
a great wooden cross with much solemnity 
on Cape Gaspé, and then, winter ap- 
proaching, and the navigation again be- 
coming difficult, he turned homewards, 
and reached St. Malo safe and well on 
September 5. 

So well satisfied was King Francis with 
what had been done on this first voyage 
that he at once resolved to send out an- 
other expedition in the following year, 
and to place the command in the same 
capable hands. Cartier received the title 
of “ Capitaine Général et Pilote du Roy,” 
and was provided with three ships, each 
with its captain and crew, and permitted 
to take with him a number of volunteers, 
many of them young men of good family. 
The two Indian boys were also on board 
the ships, which sailed from St. Malo on 


May 19, 1535. 
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The expedition made its way directly 
and without special adventures (except 
the encountering some bad weather) to 
the coast of Labrador. Here, apparently 
at Mingan (Cartier called it St. Nicolas), 
they set vp a great wooden cross, the 
position of which is carefully described 
for the benefit of future voyagers. Leav- 
ing this place, they met with a terrible 
storm, from which they thankfully took 
refuge in a beautiful bay full of islands. 
To this place, and zof to “ the great river 
of Canada,” Cartier gave the name of St. 
Laurent. It seems to have been at the 
mouth of the River St. John, Labrador; 
but it is impossible to say when or why 
the name, originally attached to this har- 
bor of refuge, was applied to the whole 
magnificent stream and gulf which now 
bear it. 

Carefully exploring the coasts as he 
went on, the captain, always anxiously 
mindful of that ‘ perfection” — the pas- 
sage to Cathay — which more than all else 
would reward his toils, led his little fleet 
along the northern shores of the gulf, past 
the dangerous island of Anticosti, and the 
innumerable smaller ones lying higher 
up, until he reached “the country of 
Saguenay ” and the great river which still 
bears that name. Here he was not only 
pleased with the beauty of richly wooded 
and watered lands, and with the report of 
the Indians that copper was found in the 
neighborhood, but also saw some creat- 
ures not more wonderful to his eyes than 
his description of them is to our ears. 
“ Here we saw,” he says, “some fishes 
such as no man had seen or heard of. 
They were the size of porpoises, with 
heads like greyhounds, well made and 
white as snow, without spot. The Indi- 
ans called them ‘adhothings,’ and said 
they were good to eat.” 

Sailing on past Ile aux Cendres (which 
still retains the name he gave it), and 
other small islands, he anchored at last, 
one fair September evening, near the 
north shore at the lower end of the Ile 
d’Orléans. “Here,” he says, “ began the 
land and province of Canada,” and here 
he allowed his men to go ashore, and to 
accept freely the presents of fruit, maize 
and fish brought to them by the Indians. 

The boys, Taignoagny and Domagaya, 
who had been in France, were received 
with the greatest joy by their countrymen, 
and there seems to have been a tremen- 
dous uproar of welcome about the ships 
all that evening and night. Next day 


“the lord of Canada, who was called Do- 
nacona by name, and Agouhanna as his 
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title,” came in state to visit the stran- 
gers. Standing up in his canoe, he ad- 
dressed the captain in “ume prédication 
et preschement,” with gestures “d’une 
merveilleuse sorte,’ expressive of confi- 
dence and friendship, and was easily per- 
suaded to taste the bread and wine pre- 
sented to him. 

The difference between the conven- 
tional Indian of romance, and the real 
and perfectly unsophisticated Indians of 
this true narrative, is very wonderful. 
Not only Donacona and his people, but 
all the other tribes whom Cartier met with, 
seem to have been simple, almost childish 
sauvages, wild men, friendly, hospitable, 
confiding ; and cunning only in the clum- 
siest and mosttransparent fashion. Like 
children, they show themselves some- 
times wilful and unreasonable; but the 
worst complaint Cartier makes of them is 
that they were “marvellous thieves,” 
while they certainly seem to have been 
quite as ready to give as to take. 

After a little delay the ships left their 
anchorage and, passing below the beauti- 
ful Fall of Montmorenci with its veil of 
silver mist, coasted the green north shore, 
drawing near with wonder to the grand 
cliffs that rose majestically, towering 
above the broad waters, as it nature had 
made her citadel there and bade the 
strangers stand back from her impregna- 
ble ramparts. At the foot of the rock 
fortress they again dropped their an- 
chors ; sheltering themselves at the mouth 
of a stream which flowed quietly into the 
great river from the north. To this 
smaller stream they gave the name of 
Ste. Croix, which it retained for less than 
a hundred years, till in 1617 the Recollet 
Fathers of Quebec rechristened it the St. 
Charles. 

In the whole of Cartier’s story there is 
no trace of any origin for the name by 
which the place he had now reached is 
known to us. He calls it simply Stada- 
cona, and it is evident that he never at- 
tempted to give it any other appellation. 
The story of his sailors crying out “Quel 
bec/” and their exclamation being re- 
peated until it came be used as the name 
of the cliffs which caused it, is never 
hinted at. Indeed, after many attempts 
to find a Canadian origin for the name of 
Quebec, one is obliged to confess that the 
question remains as much unanswered as 
ever. Charlevoix says that the word is 
Algonquin. ‘Les Abenaquis, dont la 
langue est une dialecte Algonquine, le 
nomment Quelibec, qui veut dire ce gui 
est fermé, parceque de l’entré de la petite 








riviére de la Chaudiére par ot ces sau- 
vages venaient & Quebec, le port de Que- 
bec ne paroit qu’une grande barge.” But, 
on the other hand, when we remember 
that Quebec is an old form of the word 
Caudebec, it seems probable that the 
French did really give the name, though 
after the time of Cartier. The Earl of 
Suffolk of Henry VI.’s reign bore the 
titles of, Domine de Hamburg et de Que- 
bec. He was a powerful seigneur in 
Normandy, and the same place may easily 
have given him his title and the gem of 
La Nouvelle France its name. In the 
time of Cartier, however, the Quebec of 
to-day was certainly called Stadacona, 
and was a populous and prosperous In- 
dian town. 

No sooner were his ships safely an- 
chored than the captain went on shore to 
return the visit he had received from the 
Indian chief. “ Near the river,” he says, 
“there is a people of whom Donacona is 
chief, and their dwelling is called Stada- 
cona, which is as beautiful a place as it is 
possible to see, and very fertile — full of 
fine trees the same as in France, such as 
oaks, elms, ashes, walnuts, maples, vines, 
whitethorns which bear fruit as large as 
damsons, and other trees; under which 
grows fine hemp as good as that of 
France, without any cultivation.” Kindly 
received by the Indians, and guided up 
steep pathways to the rugged heights 
where the citadel now stands, Cartier, first 
of Europeans, looked down upon one of 
the most magnificent landscapes in the 
world. That grand panorama is nature’s 
own, and must have been in its outlines 
the same to his eyes as it is toours. At 
his feet the cliffs, sharply cut by some 
long-past convulsion, formed a precipitous 
wall two hundred feet high, at whose base 
clung the narrow strip of beach, then 
green and fertile, but now covered by 
Champlain Street, and the wharves and 
warehouses of the Lower Town. Beyond 
this line of beach stretched the glorious 
waters of “the great river,” cradling the 

reen Ile d’Orléans, with its abundant 
oliage, where perhaps the golden touches 
of autumn had already given their first 
splendor to the vines. On his right, 
parted from him by the broad current, 
rose the broken Point Levi shore, a wild, 
wooded solitude, “very fair,” but seem- 
ingly undisturbed by man. On his left 
the shallower stream of the Ste. Croix 
flowed peacefully out from a channel 
already far too wide for its waters, and 
there his ships, with the royal arms of 
France displayed, lay safely —a little 
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stronghold of European power and civili- 
zation in the midst of the primitive re- 
gion. Beyond the ships a grassy and 
level shore extended, until, rising gradu- 
ally, it grew into those steep cliffs fringed 
with clinging bushes, over which, six 
miles off, the Montmorenci flung itself, 
marking its descent by a cloud of glim- 
mering whiteness. Further on and fur- 
ther back from the river the land still 
rose, richly wooded and beautiful, but all 
solitary, where in later days Wolfe’s little 
army was to have its encampment, and 
where now scattered villages lie, stretch- 
ing mile after mile past the place where 
the white houses and glittering spire of 
Les Anges Gardiens nestle among the 
green slopes of the hills. 

It must have been a day never to be 
forgotten when Cartier — surely for a mo- 
ment unconscious that his voyage needed 
any other perfecting—climbed the heights 
of Stadacona, and looked down upon this 
picture. He was to grow familiar with 
it, to see it daily through times of diffi- 
culty, danger, and almost despair; but 
for all the suffering that might come to 
be associated with it, it would keep its 
place in his memory as something to be 
recalled in the peaceful years to come 
with all a lover’s admiration and a discov- 
erer’s pride. 

A short time was spent in exploring 
the neighborhood of Stadacona and the 
Ile d’Orléans (on which, from its abun- 
dant vines, the name of Ile de Bacchus 
was bestowed) and in taking measures for 
the safety of the ships; but the captain’s 
mind was now resolutely bent on a voyage 
up “the great river,” to visit an important 
Indian settlement of which reports had 
reached him. The chief and people of 
Stadacona were for some reason opposed 
to this expedition, and not only contrived 
causes of delay, but finally managed so 
that the French were obliged to do without 
the guides and interpreters on whose help 
they had counted. Cartier, however, was 
not to be discouraged ; and on September 
19 started up the river with the “ Eme- 
rillon,” the smallest of his three small 
vessels, and two boats. They stopped at 
a place called Ochelay, which seems to 
have been at or near Richelieu, and were 
hospitably received by the Indians there. 
When they reached Lake St. Peter their 
journey began to be troublesome and 
dangerous, and they were obliged to leave 
the “Emerillon” in charge of a small 
party, and only take on the boats, manned 
by twenty sailors, four gentlemen volun- 
teers, and the two masters Marc Jalobert 
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and Guillaume le Breton. They had 
heard from so many quarters a report of 
the importance of Hochelaga, whither 
they were bound, that it must have been 
with no little eagerness that they pushed 
their way on through the islands at the 
head of the lake, and at last, on October 
2, came in sight of their destination. 

The news of their approach had gone 
before them, and there was an excited 
crowd waiting as their boats drew up to 
the beach. More than a thousand per- 
sons, Cartier says, were assembled, danc- 
ing and singing tumultuously, and throw- 
ing cakes made of maize into their boats, 
in such abundance “that you would have 
thought they were rained down from 
heaven.” As soon as the strangers land- 
ed, they found a great feast prepared for 
them, the whole town apparently consti- 
tuting themselves their entertainers; but 
that day there was no state reception, nor 
did they visit the town itself, contenting 
themselves with making friends of the 
crowd, and especially of the women, who 
seem to have been everywhere most 
prominent in public demonstrations. 

Next morning the captain and his com- 
pany started, with a certain state and for- 
mality, for the town or dourgade, as he 
calls it, of Hochelaga. They found the 
approach to it formed by a good and well- 
trodden road, which passed through a 
country of -” natural beauty, well 
wooded, and evidently fertile. Oaks, 
maple, and other valuable trees grew 
abundantly, and as they proceeded, fields 
of Indian corn began to spread out around 
them. In the midst of these fields, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the ripening har- 
vest, rose the walls of Hochelaga. Above 
the town a beautiful hill sloped up, shel- 
tering it towards the north, and in front 
flowed the great river, an expanse of 
nearly two miles of swift, blue water, 
contrasting with the green shore. As 
they drew near the town a chief, attended 
by a number of people, came out to meet 
them, and invited them to sit down and 
rest in the place where they then were. 
When they had done so, the chief began 
the invariable oration, Preschement of 
welcome, of which little, if any, could 
have been intelligible; for supposing, 
as seems evident, that the French had 
learned something of the language spoken 
at Stadacona, they would now find them- 
selves in the region of a different (proba- 
bly a Huron) dialect. 

When the freschement ended, Cartier 

resented to the chief gifts suitable to 
bis rank — two hatchets, a pair of knives, 





and across, which he was instructed to 
kiss and to hang round his neck. Then 
the party went on through the fields, 
passing among the tall stems of Indian 
corn, with their graceful leaves and long 
tassels of golden-tinted floss, until they 
reached the gate of the town and entered 
it, much amazed at what they saw; for 
they found themselves within a circle of 
large extent, formed by wooden ramparts 
and broken by only a single entrance. 
These ramparts were triple, and most 
strongly and ingeniously built — very 
thick at the bottom and diminishing to- 
wards the top, the beams extremely well 
joined, and each rampart two spears’. 
length in height. The gateway, the only 
passage through them, could be closed 
with bars against an enemy, and all round 
the town inside the ramparts ran galler- 
ies, where piles of stones were stored 
ready to be thrown on the heads of a be- 
sieging army. Within all these fortiiica- 
tions were about fifty houses arranged 
round a central square or place. Each 
house was about fifty feet long, cleverly 
roofed with sheets of bark, and contain- 
ing one large hall with a fireplace, and 
several smaller rooms for the use of dif- 
ferent members of the family. An upper 
story served as the granary and store- 
house; the supplies which it held con- 
sisted of Indian corn (which was beaten 
into flour with wooden mallets), pease, 
large cucumbers, and fruits, with abun- 
dance of dried fish. Cartier tells us 
nothing as to the furnishing of these sub- 
stantial dwellings, though their comforta- 
ble aspect seems to have much impressed 
him, except as to the beds, which were 
made of bark with plenty of furs for cov- 
erings. 

The French were led by the chief, their 
conductor, into the great central square 
of the town, being joined by a crowd of 
the inhabitants, women as well as men. 
All these came round them without the 
least sign of fear or shyness, caressing 
them, the former bringing babies, whom 
they begged them to touch, as if they 
thought their doing so would procure the 
children some good fortune. At last, 
after the women had gratified their curi- 
osity, they were all dismissed by the men, 
who seated themselves on the ground. 
Presently, however, some of the women 
came back bringing mats, which they 
arranged in the centre of the square, and 
invited the captain and his party to take 
their places upon them. They had no 
sooner obeyed than the Agouhanna, the 
great chief, made his appearance, carried 








by nine or ten men, and placed himself 
on a deerskin beside that assigned to 
Cartier. He was a man of about fifty, 
no better dressed than his subjects, ex- 
cept that he wore as acrown a fillet of 
hedgehog’s skin, dyed red; he was, how- 
ever, a most pitiable object, being so pal- 
sied that all his limbs shook. 

The scene that follows is so singular 
and so touching that one stops to ask 
oneself what it was in the aspect of the 
strangers which thus inspired in a people, 
not altogether barbarous, a faith equally 
sudden and unclaimed? They had seen 
no proofs of their power. Even the fire- 

.arms which had awed the people of Sta- 
dacona had not been used here to obtain 
for the French a prestige born of fear. 
They knew still less, one would think, 
of the disposition of the newcomers — 
whether they would show themselves gen- 
tle or cruel. Yet they evidently believed 
at once in their will, as well as in their 
capacity, to help. Was it one of those 
intuitions which we see sometimes in 
children, by which they comprehend char- 
acter as it affects themselves with an 
almost unerring certainty ? 

The chief of Hochelaga only waited 
until the usual ceremonies of greeting 
and welcome were ended, and then imme- 
diately showed his disabled limbs to the 
captain, begging him to touch them. He 
did so, rubbing them gently with his 
hands, and the chief, apparently satisfied, 
took off the red fillet and presented it to 
him. As if this gift had been a signal 
expected and waited for, a strange stir 
instantly began, and there was carried 
into the square from all sides a crowd of 
sick, helpless, blind and deformed per- 
sons, who were laid down round Cartier, 
their friends praying him only to touch 
them — “ tellement qu il sembloit gue Dieu 
Seust la descendu pour les guérir.” 

Never, surely, since the days when the 
lame, the halt, and the blind were brought 
to our Lord, was there a similar throng 
assembled, and it was well for the man 
who stood there with so many imploring 
eyes turned to him that he could feel, 
above his human weakness, the certainty 
of adivine power and compassion. Deep- 
ly moved, he took, as it were, these igno- 
rant prayers of the people and offered 
them to God. Standing in the midst, he 
recited the beginning of St. John’s Gos- 
pel, and making the sign of the cross 
upon the sick, prayed that God would 
make himself known to them, and give 
them grace to receive Christianity and 
the holy rite of baptism. Then he took 
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a Book of Hours, and read distinctly 
from it, word for word, the passion of 
our Lord. While he thus read words 
which, though in an unknown tongue, 
they must have guessed to be in some 
way divine, the people stood around him 
silent, looking up to heaven, and imitat- 
ing reverently the devout gestures of the 
French. 

Did any miracle of healing follow? We 
know nothing more. Cartier’s narrative 
goes back to common things, and tells us 
briefly of the rest of his hurried visit to 
Hochelaga. Yetit is hard to believe that 
such an hour left no trace. Even those 
who refuse belief, absolutely and without 
exception, to all modern miracles, may 
allow that among a people highly imagi- 
native and full of faith, cures of nervous 
diseases were, under such circumstances, 
very possible; to those less sceptical it 
may be permitted to hope that even more 
than such cures took place. One thing 
can hardly be doubted. The recollection 
of that appeal and response —the cry of 
human misery answered by the message 
of divine love — must have left an undy- 
ing impression on the minds of those who 
saw and heard; and probably the recital 
of this scene was one of the first induce- 
ments to pious menand women in France 
to undertake the long and difficult task 
of evangelizing the people of Canada. 

Cartier and his party explored the envi- 
rons of Hochelaga, and climbed “the 
mountain” to which later travellers gave 
the name of Mont Royal; but the season 
was advancing and they could make no 
long stay. Taking a warm and friendly 
farewell of their Indian hosts, they went 
on board their boats, and soon rejoining 
the “Emerillon,” returned to Stadacona 
by the middle of the month. 

Much had to be done before winter set 
in, and strange must have been the feel- 
ings of the little colony when, shut up in 
the enclosure with which they had sur- 
rounded their ships, they saw the great 
river change into a plain of ice, and the 
green and fertile country shroud itself in 
its deep mantle of snow. They knew 
that for six months they must remain 
prisoners, but they did not know all the 
suffering those winter months were to 
bring. The captain’s journal through the 
winter is a story of simple heroism full 
of interest, but for which we have no 
space here. A terrible illness broke out 
among the party, which proved fatal to 
twenty of them, and was so universal that 
at one time there were but three men 
well out of the three crews. At the same 
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time the friendship of Donacona and his 
people had so far cooled that Cartier felt 
it most imperative to conceal the helpless 
condition of his men, and was driven to 
all sorts of expedients for this purpose, 
while his heart was torn by the misery 
about him, and often, as De Joinville says 
of St. Louis, “he had nothing but cour- 
age to maintain life.” 

At last the time of suffering was over. 
A decoction of a plant called axneda — 
perhaps the wild barberry — proved so 
efficacious that the sick began quickly to 
recover. One of the ships must indeed 
be abandoned, but the others were brought 
out of their enclosure and made read 
for sea. Early in May all was enamel, 
but Cartier seems to have feared that 
Donacona and his people meant to hinder 
his departure. They had shown great 
distrust of the French for some time, and 
this is the only excuse for what certainly 
was a line of conduct entirely at variance 
with the captain’s general character. 
Donacona was suddenly seized and, with 
several of his attendants, forcibly invited 
to pay a visit to the king of France. He 
was allowed to see and speak with his’ 
people, and to appoint a regent, but never- 
theless there is no doubt that he was car- 
ried off against his will. On May 6, 1536, 
the two ships left their anchorage, and 
moved down the river, and on June 6 they 
came safely into the harbor of St. Malo, 
the joy of their prosperous home-coming 
clouded by the memory of twenty com- 
rades who would never return. 

Four years later Cartier once more 
sailed for La Nouvelle France. The in- 
terval had been filled by public events of 
such importance as to distract King Fran- 
cis’s thoughts entirely from his newly- 
claimed territory, and had been marked 
also by the downfall of Admiral de Cha- 
bot, Cartier’s friend and patron. At last, 
however, a fresh commission was issued 
(and this time expressly for purposes of 
colonization), in which unfortunately Car- 
tier was hampered by the nevtaeselde of 
the Sieur de Roberval. De Roberval 
made so many delays that Cartier was at 
last ordered off alone and ill provided. 
He reached his old anchorage at the Ste. 
Croix August 23, 1540, and though he 
had not brought Donacona or any of his 
attendants back, he was again well re- 
ceived by the Indians. He afterwards 
began preparations for a settlement at 
Charlebourg Royal (Cap Rouge) and built 
a fort, where he must have spent the win- 
ter and part of the following summer. All 
this time De Roberval was expected in 





vain, and when autumn approached the 
patience of the adventurers seems to have 
been worn out. They left the great river 
for the last time, met De Roberval at St. 
John, but would not turn back, and before 
the end of October had been received 
with great rejoicings and honors in their 
own town. Only the first part of this 
voyage is related by the captain himself; 
his journal breaks off abruptly at a mo- 
ment when, just at the closing in of win- 
ter, he was putting his little fort in order 
to withstand an anticipated attack. If he 
finished it (which is almost certain), the 
last portion was entirely lost within a few 
years of his death, and Hakluyt, who tried 
anxiously, but in vain, to recover it, was 
able to pick up only the most fragmentary 
information as to later events. 

For ten years “the Captain” seems to 
have enjoyed quiet and modest ease in 
his seaside Manoir of Lemoilou. The 
king gave him letters of nobility, but ap- 
parently little or nothing else; and after 
De Roberval’s return to France there was 
even a question raised as to the expendi- 
ture of the sum granted to them jointl 
from the royal treasury. It was soovedl, 
however, that Cartier had spent more than 
he had received, and the court gave sen- 
tence in his favor in June, 1544. This is 
the latest public record of his life. In 
1554 he died, at the age of sixty, leaving 
no children and no wealth — nothing at 
all, indeed, except his well-deserved repu- 
tation as a skilful sailor, an excellent com- 
mander, and an honest man. 

ANNIE WALKER. 
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CHAPTER V. 


I HAD a long time to wait before Mrs. 
Harwood came. The morning sun was 
shining into the room, making everything 
more dingy. Nodoubtit had been dusted 
that morning as well as the little maid 
could dust it; but nothing looked pure or 
fresh in the brightness of the light, which 
was full of motes, and seemed to find out 
dust in every corner. The dingy cover 
on the table, the old-fashioned “ Books of 
Beauty,” the black horsehair chairs, stood 
out remorselessly shabby in the sunshine. 
I wondered what kind of house Ellen 
would have when she furnished one for 
herself. Would John and she show an 
“taste” between them — would they “pic 
up” pretty things at sales and old furni- 





ture-shops, or would they buy a drawing- 
room suite for twenty-five pounds, such as 
the cheap upholsterers offer to the un- 
wary? This question amused me while 
I waited, and I was sorry to think that 
the new household was to be planted in 
the Levant, and we should not see how it 
settled itself. There was a good deal of 
commotion going on overhead, but I did 
not pay any attention to it. I pleased 
myself arranging a little home for the 
new pair—making it pretty for them. 
Of her own self Ellen would never, I felt 
sure, choose the drawing-room suite in 
walnut and blue rep— not now, at least, 
after she had been so much with us. As 
for John, he would probably think any 
curtain tolerable so long as she sate under 
its shadow. I had been somewhat afraid 
of confronting the mother, and possibly 
the father; but these thoughts put my 
panic out of my head. These horsehair 
chairs ! was there ever such an invention 
of the evil one? Ellen could not like 
them; it was impossible. When I had 
come this length my attention was sud- 
denly attracted by the sounds upstairs ; 
for there came upon the floor over my 
head the sound of a foot stamped violently 
in apparent fury. There were voices too; 
but I could not make out what they said. 
As to this sound, however, it was easy 
enough to make out what it meant: noth- 
ing could be more suggestive. I trem- 
bled and listened, my thoughts taking an 
entirely new direction; a stamp of anger, 
of rage, and partially of impotence too. 
Then there was a woman’s voice rising 
loud in remonstrance. The man seemed 
to exclaim and denounce violently; the 
woman protested, growing also louder and 
louder. I listened with all my might. It 
was not eavesdropping ; for she, at least, 
knew that I was there; but, listen as I 
might, I could not make out what they 
said. After a while there was silence, 
and I heard Mrs. Harwood’s step coming 
down the stairs. She paused to do some- 
thing, perhaps to her cap or her eyes, 
before she opened the door. She was in 
a flutter of agitation, the flowers in her 
black cap quivering through all their 
wires, her eyes moist, though looking at 
me with a suspicious gaze. She was very 
much on her guard, very well aware of 
my motive, determined to give me no en- 
couragement. All this I read in her vigi- 
lant eyes. 

“Mrs. Harwood, I came to speak to 
you —I promised to come and speak to 
you —about Mr. Ridgway, who is a great 

riend of mine, as perhaps you know.” 
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The poor woman was in great agitation 
and trouble; but this only quickened her 
wits. “I see John Ridgway every day of 
my life,” she said, not without a little dig- 
nity. ‘“ He might say whatever he pleased 
to me without asking anybody to speak 
for him.” 

“ Won’t you give your consent to this 
marriage?” I asked. It seemed wisest to 
plunge into it at once. “It is my own 
anxiety that makes me speak. I have 
always been anxious about it, almost be- 
fore I knew them.” 

“There are other things in the world 
besides marriages,” she said. “In this 
house we have a great deal to think of. 
My husband—no doubt you heard his 
voice just now—he is a great sufferer. 
For years he has been confined to that 
little room up-stairs. That is not a very 
cheerful life.” 

Here she madea pause, which I did not 
attempt to interrupt; for she had disarmed 
me by this half-appeal to my sympathy. 
Then suddenly, with her voice a little 
shaken and unsteady, she burst forth. 
“The only company he has is Ellen. What 
can I do to amuse him—to lead his 
thoughts off himself? I have as much 
need of comfort as he has. The only 
bright thing in the house is Ellen. What 
would become of us if we were left only 
the two together all these long days? 
They are long enough as it is. He has 
not a very good temper, and he is weary 
with trouble—who wouldn’t be in his 
case? John Ridgway is a young man 
with all the world before him. Why can't 
he wait? Why should he want to take 
our only comfort away from us?” 

Her voice grew shrill and broken; she 
began tocry. Poor soul! I believe she 
had been arguing with her husband on 
the other side; but it was a little comfort 
to her to pour out her own grievances, her 
alarm and distress, tome. 1 was silenced. 
How true it had been what John Ridgway 
said! How could he, so gentle a man, 
assert himself in the face of this, and 
claim Ellen as of chief importance to him? 
Had not they a prior claim? — was not 
her duty first to her father and mother? 
I was put to silence myself. I did not 
know what to say. 

“The only thing is,” I said timidly at 
last, “that I should think it would be a 
comfort to you to feel that Ellen was 
settled, that she had a home of her own, 
and a good husband who would take care 
of her when—she ought to outlive us 
all,” I added, not knowing how to put it. 

“ And if it were to be always as you say,” 
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I went on, getting a little courage, “ there 
would be no marriages, no new homes. 
We have all had fathers and mothers 
who had claims upon us. What can it be 
but a heartbreak to bring up a girl for 
twenty years and more, and think every- 
thing of her, and then see her go away 
and give her whole heart to some one 
else, and leave us with a smile on her 
face?” The idea carried me away —it 
filled my own heart with a sort of sweet 
bitterness; for was not my own girl just 
come to that age and crisis? “Oh! I un- 
derstand you; I feel with you; I am not 
unsympathetic. But when one thinks — 
they must live longer than we; they must 
have children too, and love as we have 
loved. You would not like, neither you 
nor I, if no one cared — if our girls were 
left out when all the others are loved and 
courted. You like this good John to be 
fond of her—to ask you for her. You 
would not have been pleased if Ellen had 
just lived on and on here, your daughter 
and nothing more.” 

This argument had some weight upon 
her. She felt the truth of what I said. 
However hard the after consequences may 
be, we still must have our “ bairn respectit 
like the lave.” But on this point Mrs. 
Harwood maintained her position on a 


height of superiority which few ordinary 
mortals, even when the mothers of at- 


tractive girls, can attain. “I have never 
made any objection,” she said, “to his 
coming in the evening. Sometimes it is 
rather inconvenient; but I do not oppose 
his being here every night.” 

“And you expect him to be content 
with this all his life?” 

“It would be better to say all my life,” 
she replied severely; “no, not even that. 
As for me, it does not matter much. I 
am not one to put os in anybody’s 
way; but all her father’s life — which 
can’t be very long now,” she added, with 
a sudden gush of tears. They were so 
near the surface that they flowed at the 
slightest touch, and besides, they were a 
great help to her argument. “I don’t 
think it is too much,” she cried, “that 
she should see her poor father out first. 
She has been the only one that has 
cheered him up. She is company to him, 
which I am not. All his troubles are 
mine, you see. I feel it when his rheu- 
matism is bad; but Ellen is outside: she 
can talk and be bright. What should I 
do without her! What should I do with- 
out her! I should be nothing better than 
aslave. I am afraid to think of it; and 
her father — her poor father —it would 
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break his heart; it would kill him. I 
know that it would kill him,” she said. 

Here I must acknowledge that I was 
very wicked. I could not but think in my 
heart, that it would not be at all a bad 
thing if Ellen’s marriage did kill this un- 
seen father of hers who had tired their 
patience so long, and who stamped his 
foot with rage at the idea that the poor 
girl might get out of his clutches. He 
was an old man, and he was a great suf- 
ferer. Why should he be so anxious to 
live? And if a sacrifice was necessary, 
old Mr. Harwood might just as well be 
the one to make it as. those two good 
young people from whom he was willing 
to take all the pleasure of their lives. 
But this of course was a sentiment to 
which I dared not give utterance. We 
stood and looked at each other while these 
thoughts were going through my mind. 
She felt that she had produced an impres- 
sion, and was too wise to say anything 
more to diminish it — while I, for my 
part, was silenced, and did not know what 
to say. 

“Then they must give in again,” I said 
at last. ‘They must part; and if she has 
to spend the rest of her life in giving 
music lessons, and he go away to lose 
heart and forget her, ee be married by 
any one who will have him in his despair 
and loneliness —I hope you will think 
that a satisfactory conclusion — but I do 
not. I donot!” 

Mrs. Harwood trembled as she looked 
at me. Was I hard upon her? She 
shrank aside as if I had given her a 
blow. “Itis not me that will part them,” 
she said. “Ihave never objected. Often 
it is very inconvenient — you would not 
like it yourself if every evening, good or 
bad, there was a strange man in your 
house. But I never made any objection. 
He is welcome to come as long as he 
likes. It is not me that says a word sd 

“Do you want him to throw up his 
appointment,” 1 cried, “his means of 
life?” 

She looked at me with her face set. 
I might have noticed, had I chosen, that 
all the flowers in her cap were shaking and 
quivering in the shadow cast upon the 

urther wall by the sunshine, but did not 

care to remark, being angry, this sign of 
emotion. “If he is so fond of Ellen, he 
will not mind giving up a chance,” she 
said; “if some one must give in, why 
should it be Harwoed and me?” 

After this I left Pleasant Place hur- 
riedly, with a great deal of indignation in 
my mind. Even then I was not quite 
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sure of my right to be indignant; but|gusted, and asks himself what is the use, — 
I was so. “If some one must give in,|at the last. Such things have been; and tion 
why should it be Harwood and me?” I} you oa side will linger here, running ney 
said to myself that John had known what | out and in to your lessons with no longer or a 
he would encounter, that he had been | any heart for them; unable to keep your- She 
right in distrusting himself; but he had | self from thinking that — cruel, ast I 
not been right in trusting me. I had| that life itself is cruel —all because you 5 sat 
made no stand against the other side. | have not the courage, the spirit % brig! 
When you come to haggle about it,and| She put her hand on mine and squeezed unos 
to be uncertain which should give in,|it suddenly, so that she hurt me. pan 
how painful the complications of life be-|‘ Don’t!” she cried; “you don’t know; ae i 
come! To be perfect, renunciation must|there is nothing, not a word to be said. enate 
be without a word; it must be done asif| It is you who are cruel—you who are stnes 
it were the most natural thing in the|}so kind; so much as to speak of it, when think 
world. The moment it is discussed and|it cannot be! It cannot be —that is the hams 
shifted from one’ to another, it becomes} whole matter. It is out of the question. mp 
vulgar, like most things in this universe. | Supposing even that I get to think life whe 
This was what I said to myself as I came | cruel, and supposing he should get weary Sced 
out into the fresh air and sunshine, out|and disgusted. Oh! it was you that te ale 
of the little stuffy house. I began to hate| said it, you that are so kind. Supposing Pag 
it with its dingy carpets and curtains, its | all that, yet it is impossible; it cannot be; Ther. 
horsehair chairs, that shabby, shabby | there is nothing more to be said.” we 
little parlor — how could anybody think of} ‘ You will see him go away calmly, be nh 
itas home? I can understand a bright | notwithstanding all.” ond . 
little kitchen, with white hearth and floor, “ Calmly,” she said, with a little laugh, The t 
with the firelight shining in all the pans | “ calmly — yes, I suppose that is the word. 0s on 
and dishes. But this dusty place with|I will see him go calmly. I shall not ptr 
its antimacassars These thoughts | make any fuss, if that is what you mean.” hom 
were in my mind when, turning the cor-| ‘Ellen, I do not understand. I never eons 
ner, I met Ellen full in the face, and felt | heard you speak like this before.” er od 
like a traitor, as if I had been speaking} “ You never saw me like this before,” for s: 
ill of her. She looked at me, too, with|she said with a gasp. She was breath- pond ne 
some surprise. To see me there, coming | less with a restrained excitement which on io 
out of Pleasant Place, startled her. She|looked like despair. But when I spoke . a 
did not ask me, where have you been? | further, when I would have discussed the len 
but her eyes did, with a bewildered | matter, she put up her hand and stopped thane 
gleam. me. There was something in her face, eho. ¢ 
“Yes; I have been tosee your mother,” | in its fixed expression, which was like psy 
I said; “you are quite right, Ellen.|the countenance with which her mother yy 
And why? Because I am so much inter-|had replied to me. It was a startling dene 
ested; and I wanted to see what mind | thought to me that Ellen’s soft fresh face, hoor é 
she was in about your marriage.” with its pretty bloom, could ever be like Ghose 
“ My — marriage : there never was any | that other face surmounted by the black Sacrif 
question of that,” she said quickly, with a| cap and crown of shabby flowers. She thiaes 
sudden flush. turned and walked with me along the road hem 
“You are just as bad as the others,”| to my own door, but nothing further was even ¢ 
said I, moved by this new contradiction. | said. We went along side by side silent, offerin 
“What! after taking that poor young|till we reached my house, when she put All 
man’s devotion for so long, you will let | out her hand and touched mine suddenly, uted < 
him go away — go alone, break off every-| and said that she was in a hurry and must passin 
thing.” runaway. I went in more disturbed than attenti 
Ellen had grown pale as suddenly as she | I cansay: She had always been so ready toward 
had blushed, “Is that necessary?” she | to yield, so cheerful, so soft, independent fallbe v: 
said, alarmed. ‘“ Break off everything? inden’, but never harsh in her indepen- oar 
I never thought of that. But, indeed, 1|dence. What did this change mean? I should 
think it is a mistake. If he goes, we shall | felt as if some one to whom I had turned possib 
have to part, but only —only for a time.” |in kindness had met me with a blow. Stolen 
“ How can you tell,” I cried, being | But by-and-by, when I thought better of slowle 
highly excited, “how long he may be|it,I begantounderstand Ellen. Had not theret 
there? He may linger out his life there, | I said to myself, a few minutes before, that day, ar 
always thinking about you, and longing | self-renunciation when it had to be, must my sic 
for you— unless he gets weary and dis-| be done silently without a word? better 








etter 





perhaps that it should be done angrily 
than with self-demonstration, self-asser- 
tion. Ellen had comprehended this; she 
had perceived that it must not be asked 
or speculated upon, which was to yield. 
She had chosen her part, and she would 
not have it discussed or even remarked. 
I sat in my window pondering while the 
bright afternoon went by, looking out 
upon the distant depths of the blue spring 
atmosphere, just touched by haze, as the 
air, however bright, always is in London, 
seeing the people go by in an endless 
stream without noticing them, without 
thinking of them. How rare it is in 
human affairs that there is not some one 
who must give up to the others, some one 
who must sacrifice himself or be sacri- 
ficed! And the one to whom this lot falls 
is always the one who will do it; that is 
the rule, so far as my observation goes. 
There are some whom nature moves that 
way, who cannot stand upon their rights, 
who are touched by the claims of others 
and can make no stand against them. 
The tools to those that can handle them, 
as our philosopher says; and likewise the 
sacrifices of life to him who will bear 
them. Refuse. them, that is the only 
way; but if it is not in your nature to 
refuse them, what can you do? Alas! 
for sacrifice is seldom blessed. I am 
saying something which will sound almost 
impious to many. Human life is built 
upon it, and social order; yet personally 
in itself itis seldom blessed; it debases 
those who accept it; it harms even those 
who, without wilfully accepting it, have a 
dim perception that something is being 
done for them which has no right to be 
done. It may, perhaps —I cannot tell -—~ 
bear fruit of happiness in the hearts of 
those who practise it. I cannot tell. 
Sacrifices are as often mistaken as other 
things. Their divineness does not make 
them wise. Sometimes, looking back, 
even the celebrant will perceive that his 
offering had better not have been made. 
All this was going sadly through my 
mind when | perceived that some one was 
passing slowly, endeavoring to attract my 
attention. By this time it was getting 
towards evening —and as soon as I was 
fully roused I saw that it was John Ridg- 
way. If I could have avoided him I 
should have done so, but now it was not 
possible ; I made him a sign to come up- 
stairs. He came into the drawing-room 
slowly, with none of the eagerness that 
there had been in his air on the previous 
day, and it may easily be believed that on 
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tell him my story. He came and sat 
down by me, swinging his stick in his 
usual absent way, and fora minute neither 
of us spoke. 

“You do not ask me if I have any news 
for you; you have seen Ellen!” 

“No; it is only because I have news 
on my side. I am not going after all.” 

“ You are not going!” 

“You are disappointed,” he said, look- 
ing at me with a face which was full of 
interest and sympathy. These are the 
only words I can use. The disappoint- 
ment was his, not mine; yet he was more 
sympathetic with my feeling about it than 
impressed by his own. “As for me, I 
don’t seem to care. It is better in one 
way, if it is worse in another. It stops 
any rise in life; but what do I care for a 
rise in life ? they would never have let me 
take Ellen. I knew that even before I 
saw it in your eyes.” 

“Ellen ought to judge for herself,” I 
said, “and you ought to judge for your- 
self. You are of full age; you are not 
boy and girl. No parents have a right 
to separate you now. And that old man 
may go on just the same for the next 
dozen years.” 

“ Did you see him?” John asked. He 
had a languid, wearied look, scarcely lift- 
ing his eyes. 

“1 saw only her; but I know perfectly 
well what kind of man he is. He may live 
for the next twenty years. There is no 
end to these tyrannical, ill-tempered peo- 
ple; they live forever. You ought to 
judge for yourselves. If they had their 
daughter settled near, coming to them 
from her own pleasant little home, they 
would be a great deal happier. You may 
believe me or not, but | know it. Her 
visits would be events; they would be 
proud of her, and tell everybody about her 
family, and what a good husband she had 
got, and how he gave her everything she 
could desire.” 

“ Please God,” said John devoutly ; his 
countenance had brightened in spite of 
himself. But then he shook his head. 
“If we had but got as far as that,” he 
said. 

“You ought to take it into your own 
hands,” cried I, in all the fervor of a revo- 
lutionary. “If you sacrifice your happi- 
ness to them, it will not do them any 
good; it will rather do them harm. Are 
you going now to tell your news ——” 
He had got up on his feet, and stood 
vaguely hovering over me with a faint 
smile upon his face. “She will be 





my side I was not eager to see him to 


pleased,” he said; “no advancement, but 
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no separation. I have not much ambi- 
tion; 4 think I am happy too.” 

* Then, if you are all pleased,” I cried, 
with annoyance which I could not re- 
strain, “ why did you send me on such an 
errand? I am the only one that seems to 
be impatient of the present state of affairs, 
and it is none of my business. Another 
time you need not say anything about it 
to me.” 

“There will never be a time when we 
shall not be grateful to you,” said John; 
but even his mild look of appealing re- 
proach did not move me. It is hard to 


interest yourself in people and find after 
all that they like their own way best. 


CHAPTER VI. 


HE was quite right in thinking Ellen 
would be pleased. And yet, after it was 
all over, she was a little wounded and dis- 
appointed, which was very natural. She 
did not want him to go away, but she 
wanted him to get the advancement all 
the same. This was foolish, but still it 
was natural, and just what a woman would 
feel. She took great pains to explain to 
us that it was not hesitation about John, 
nor even any hesitation on the part of 
John in going—for Ellen had a quick 
sense of what was desirable and heroic, 
and would not have wished her lover to 
appear indifferent about his own advance- 
ment, even though she was very thankful 
and happy that in reality he was so. The 
reason of the failure was that the firm had 
sent out a nephew, who was in the office, 
and had a prior claim. “Of course he 
had the first chance,” Ellen said, with a 
countenance of great seriousness ; “ what 
would be the good of being a relation if 
he did not have the first chance?” And 
I assented with all the gravity in the 
world. But she was disappointed, though 
she was so glad. There ought not to 
have been any one in the world who had 
the preference over John! She carried 
herself with great dignity for some time 
afterwards, and with the air of a person 
superior to the foolish and partial judg- 
ments of the world; and yet in her heart 
how thankful she was! from what an 
abyss of blank loneliness and weary exer- 
tion was her life saved! For now that I 
knew it a little better I could see how 
little that was happy was in her home. 
Her mother insisted that she should have 
that hour’s leisure in the evening. That 
was all that any one thought of doing for 
her. It was enough to keep her happy, 
to keep her hopeful. But without that, 
how long would Ellen’s brave spirit have 
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kept up? Perhaps had she never known 
John, and that life of infinite tender com- 
munion, her natural happy temperament 
would have struggled on for a long time 
against all the depressing effects of cir- 
cumstance, unaided. But to lose is worse 
than never to have had. If it is 


better to have loved and lost, 
Than never to have loved at all, 


yet it is at the same time harder to lose 
that bloom of existence out of your lot, 
than to have struggled on by mere help of 
nature without it. She had been so happy 
— making so little go such a long way ! — 
that the loss of her little happiness would 
have been appalling to her. And yet she 
was dissatisfied that this heartbreak did 
not come. She had strung herself up to 
it. It would have been advancement, 
progress, all that a woman desires for 
those belonging to her, for John. Sacri- 
ficing him for the others, she was half 
angry not to have it in her power to sacri- 
fice herself to his “rise in life.” I think 
I understood her, though we never talked 
on the subject. She was dissatisfied, al- 
though she was relieved. We have all 
known these mingled feelings. 

This happened at the beginning of 
summer ; but all its agitations were over 
before the long, sweet days and endless 
twiights of the happy season had fully 
expanded upon us. It seems to me as I 

row older that a great deal of the com- 
ort of our lives depends upon summer — 
upon the weather, let us say, taking it in 
its most prosaic form. Sometimes, in- 
deed, to the sorrowful the brightness is 
oppressive; but to all the masses of ordi- 
nary mortals who are neither glad nor 
sad, it is a wonderful matter not to be 
chilled to the bone; to be able to do their 
work without thinking of a fire; without 
having a sensation of cold always in their 
lives never to be got rid of. Ellen and 
her lover enjoyed that summer as people 
who have been under sentence of banish- 
ment enjoy their native country and their 
home. 

You may think there is not much beauty 
in a London suburb to tempt any one: 
and there is not for those who can retire 
to the beautiful fresh country when they 
will, and surround themselves with wav- 
ing woods and green lawns, or taste the 
freshness of the mountains or the saltness 
of the sea. We, who go away every year 
in July, pined and longed for the moment 
of our removal; and my neighbor in the 
great house which shut out the air from 
Pleasant Place, panted in her great gar- 
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den (which she was proud to think was 
almost unparallelled for growth and shade 
in London), and declared herself incapa- 
ble of breathing any longer in such a close 
and shut-up locality. But the dwellers in 
Pleasant Place were less exacting. They 
thought the long suburban road very 
pleasant. Where it streamed off into 
little dusty houses covered with brown 
ivy and dismal trellis work, and where 
every unfortunate flower was thick with 
dust, they gazed with a touch of envy at 
the “gardens,” and felt it to be rural. 
When my pair of lovers went out for their 
walk they had no time to go further than 
to the Green Man, a little tavern upon 
the roadside, where one big old elni-tree, 
which had braved the dust and the frost 
for more years than any one could recol- 
lect, stood out at a corner at the junction 
of two roads, with a bench round it, where 
the passing carters and cabmen drank 
their beer, and a trough for the horses, 
which made it look “ quite in the coun- 
try ” to all the inhabitants of our district. 
Generally they got as far as that, passing 
the dusty cottages and the little terrace 
of new houses. A great and prolonged 
and most entertaining controversy went 
on between them as they walked, as to 
the kind of house in which they should 
Ellen, who was 


eventually settle down. 
not without a bit of romance in her, of 
the only kind practicable with her up- 
bringing, entertained a longing for one 
of the dusty little cottages. She thought, 
like all inexperienced persons, that in her 


hands it would not be dusty. She would 
find means of keeping the ivy green. 
She would see that the flowers grew 
sweet and clean, and set blacks and dust 
alike at defiance. John, for his part, 
whose lodging was in one of those little 
houses, preferred the new terrace. It 
was very new — very like a row of gin- 
gerbread houses — but it was very clean, 
and for the moment bright, not as yet 
penetrated by the dust. Sometimes I 
was made the confidante of these inter- 
minable, always renewed, always delight- 
ful discussions. “They are not dusty 
et,” Ellen would say, “ but how long will 
it be before they are dusty? Whereas 
with the villas ” (they had a great variety 
of names — Montpellier Villas, Funchal 
Villas, Mentone Mansions, for the dis- 
trict was supposed to be very mild) “one 
knows what one has to expect; and if 
one could not keep the dust and the 
blacks out with the help of brushes and 
dusters, what would be the good of one? 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XXXIII. 1672 
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I should sow mignonette and Virginia 
stock,” she cried, with a firm faith ; “ low- 
— flowers would be sure to thrive. 
t is only roses (poor roses!) and tall 
plants that come to harm.” John, for his 
part, dwelt much upon the fact that in the 
little front parlors of the terrace houses 
there were shelves for books fitted into a 
recess. This weighed quite as much with 
him as the cleanness of the new places. 
“The villas are too dingy for her,” he 
said, looking admiringly at her fresh face. 
“She could never endure the little grey, 
grimy rooms.” That was his romance, to 
think that everything should be shining 
and bright about her. He was uncon- 
scious of the dinginess of the parlor in 
Ellen’s home. It was all irradiated with 
her presence to him. These discussions, 
however, all ended in a sigh and a laugh 
from Ellen herself. “It is all very fine 
talking,” she would say. 

And so the summer went on. Alas! 
and other summers after it. My eldest 
girl married. My boys went out into the 
world. Many changes came upon our 
house. The children began to think ita 
very undesirable locality. Even Chatty, 
always the sweetest, sighed for South 
Kensington, if not for a house in the 
country and a month in London in the 
season, which was what the other girls 
wished for. This common suburban road, 
far from fashion, far from society — what 
but their mother’s inveterate old-fash- 
ionedness and indifference to appearan- 
ces could have kept them there so long? 
The great house opposite with the garden 
had ceased to be. The high wall was 
gone from Pleasant Place, and instead of 
it stood a fresh row of little villakins like 
the terrace which had once been John 
Ridgway’s admiration. Alas! Ellen’s 
forebodings had been fully realized, and 
the terrace was as dingy as Montpellier 
Villas by this time. The whole neighbor- 
hood was changing. Half the good 
houses in the road—the houses, so to 
speak, of the aristocracy, which to name 
was to command respect from all the 
neighborhood — had been built out and 
adorned with large fronts of plate glass 
and made into shops. Omnibuses now 
rolled along the dusty way. The station 
where they used to stop had been pushed 
out beyond the Green Man, which once 
we had felt to be “quite in the country.” 
Everything was changing; but my pair 
of lovers did not change. Ellen got other 
pupils instead of Chatty and her contem- 
poraries who were growing upand beyond 
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her skill, and came out at ten o’clock 
every morning with as fresh a face as 
ever, and her little roll of music always 
in her hand. And every evening, though 
now he was set down at his lodgings from 
the omnibus, and no longer passed my 
window on his way home, John made his 
pilgrimage of love to Pleasant Place. 
She kept her youth —the sweet complex- 
jon, the dew in her eyes, and the bloom 
upon her cheek —in a way I could not 
understand. The long waiting did not 
seem to try her. She had always his 
evening visit to look for, and her days 
were full of occupation. But John, who 
had naturally a worn look, did not bear 
the probation so well as Ellen. He grew 
bald; a general rustiness came over him. 
He had looked older than he was to be- 
gin with; his light locks, his colorless 
countenance, faded into a look of age. 
He was very patient — almost more pa- 
tient than Ellen, who, being of a more 
vivacious temper, had occasional little 
outbursts of petulant despair, of which 
she was greatly ashamed afterwards ; but 
at the same time this prolonged and hope- 
less waiting had more effect upon him 
than upon her. Sometimes he would 
come to see me by himself for the mere 
pleasure, it seemed to me, though we 
rarely spoke on the subject, of being un- 
derstood. 

“Is this to go on forever?” I said. 
“Is it never to come to an end?” 

“ It looks like it,” said John, somewhat 


drearily. ‘We always talk about our 


little house. I have got three rises since 
then. I doubt if I shall ever have any 
more; but we don’t seem a bit nearer” 
—and he ended with a sigh, not of im- 
patience, like those quick sighs mixed 
up with indignant, abrupt little laughs in 
which Ellen often gave vent to her feel- 
ings, but of weariness and despondency 
much more hard to bear. 

“ And the father,” I said, “seems not 
a day nearer the end of his trouble. Poor 
man, | don’t wish him any harm.” 

This, I fear, was a hypocritical speech, 
for in my heart I should not have been at 
all sorry to hear that his “ trouble” was 
coming to an end. 

Then for the first time a faint gleam of 
humor lighted in John’s eye. “1 am be- 

inning to suspect that he is —better,” 

e said; “stronger at least. I am pretty 
sure he has no thought of coming to an 

” 

** All the better,” I said; “if he gets 

well, Ellen will be free.” 





“He will never get well,” said John, 
falling back into his dejection, “and he 
will never die.” 

“ Then it will never come to anything. 
Can you consent to that?” I said. 

He made me no reply. He shook his 
head; whether in dismal acceptance of 
the situation, whether in protest against 
it, I cannot tell. This interview filled 
me with dismay. I spent hours ponder- 
ing whether, and how, I could interfere. 
My interference had not been of much 
use before. And my children began to 
laugh when this lingering, commonplace 
little romance was talked of. “ My moth- 
er’s lovers,” the boys called them — “ my 
mother’s turtle-doves.” 

The time had almost run on to the 
length of Jacob’s wooing when one day 
Ellen came to me, not running in, eager 
and troubled with her secret as of old, 
but so much more quietly than usual, with 
such a still and fixed composure about her, 
that I knew something serious had hap- 
pened. I sent away as quickly as 1 could 
the other people who were in the room, 
for I need not say that to find me alone 
was all but an impossibility. I gave 
Chatty, now a fine, tall girl of twenty, a 
look, which was enough for her; she 
always understood better than any one. 
And when at last we were free I turned 
to my visitor anxiously. “What is it?” 
Lsaid. It did not excite her so much as 
it did me. 

She gave a little abstracted smile. “ You 
always see through me,” she said. “I 
thought there was no meaning in my face. 
It has come at last. He is really going 
this time, directly, to the Levant. Oh, 
what a little thing Chatty was when I 
asked her to look in the atlas for the Le- 
vant; and now she is going to be mar- 
ried! What will you do,” she asked 
abruptly, stopping short to look at me, 
“‘when they are all married and you are 
left alone?” 

I had asked myself this question some- 
times, and it was not one I liked. ‘“ Suffi- 
cient unto the day is the evil thereof,” I 
said; “the two little ones of all have not 
so much as thought of marrying yet.” 

Ellen answered me with a sigh, a quickly 
drawn impatient breath. “He is to sail 
in a fortnight,” she said. ‘“ Things have 
gone — with the nephew. 1 knew he 
never could be so good as John; and now 
John must go in a hurry to set things 
right. What a good thing that it is all in 
a hurry! We shall not have time to 
think.” 
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“You must go with him — you must go 
with him, Ellen!” I cried. 

She turned upon me almost with sever- 
ity in her tone. “I thought you knew 
better. I—go with him! Look here,” 
she cried very hurriedly, “don’t think I 
don’t face the full consequences — the 
whole matter. He is tired, tired to death. 
He will be glad to go — and after — after ! 
If he should find some one else there, 1 
shall never be the one to blame him.” 

“Ellen! you ought to ask his pardon 
on your knees —/e find some one else! 
What wrong you do to the faithfullest — 
the truest ¥ 

“ He is the faithfullest,” she said; then 
after a moment, “but I will never blame 
him. I tell you beforehand. He has 
been more patient than ever man was.” 

Did she believe what she was saying? 
It was very hard to know. The fortnight 
flew by like a day. The days had been 
very long before in their monotony, but 
now these two weeks were like two hours. 
I never quite knew what passed. John 
had taken his courage in both hands, and 
had bearded the father himself in his den; 
but, so far as 1 could make out, it was not 
the father but the mother with her tears 
who vanquished him. “When I saw 
what her life was,” he said to me when 
he took leave of me, “such a life! my 
mouth was closed. Who am I that I 
should take away her only comfort from 
her? We love each other very dearly, it 
is our happiness, it is the one thing which 
makes everything else sweet: but per- 
haps, as Ellen says, there is no duty in it. 
It is all enjoyment. Herdutyis to them; 
it is her pleasure, she says, her happiness 
to be with me.” 

“ But — but you have been engaged for 
years. No doubt it is your happiness — 

ut surely there is duty too.” 

“She says not. My mind is rather 

confused. I don’t seem to know. Duty, 

ou know, duty is a thing that it is rather 

ard to do; something one has to raise 
one’s self up to, and carry through with, 
whether we like it or whether we don’t 
like it. That’s her definition; and it 
seems right — don’t you think it is right? 
But to say that of us would be absurd. It 
is all pleasure — all delight,” his tired eye- 
lids rose a little to show a gleam of emo- 
tion, then dropped again with a sigh; 
“that is her argument; I suppose it is 
true.” 

“Then do you mean to say” —I 
cried, and stopped short in sheer bewil- 
derment of mind, not knowing what words 
to use. 








“T don’t think I mean to say anything. 
My head is all confused. I don’t seem to 
know. Our feeling is all one wish to be 
together; only to see one another makes 
us happy. Can there be duty in that? 
she says. It seems right, yet sometimes 
I think it is wrong, though I can’t tell 
how.” 

1 was confused too-—I was silenced. 
I did not know what to say. “It de- 
pends,” 1° said, faltering, “it depends 
a what you consider the object of 
life.” 

“ Some people say happiness; but that 
would not suit Ellen’s theory,” he said. 
“Duty —I had an idea myself that duty 
was easily defined; but it seems it is as 
difficult as everything is. So far as I can 
make out,” he added, with a faint smile, 
“T have got no duties at all.” 

“To be faithful to her,’ I said, recol- 
lecting the strange speech she had made 
to me. 

He almost laughed outright. “ Faith- 
ful! that is no duty; it is my existence. 
Do you think I could be unfaithful if I 
were to try?” 

These were almost the last words he 
said to me. I-suppose he satisfied him- 
self that his duty to his employer required 
him to go away. And Ellen had a fever- 
ish desire that he should go away, now 
that the matter had been broached a sec- 
ond time. I am not sure that when the 
possibility of sacrifice on his part dawned 
upon her, the chance that he might relin- 
quish for her this renewed chance of ris- 
ing in the world, there did not arise in 
her mind a hasty, impatient wish that he 
might be unfaithful, and give her up alto- 
gether. Sometimes the impatience of a 
tired spirit will take this form. Ellen 
was very proud; by dint of having made 
sacrifices all her life, she had an impetu- 
ous terror of being in her turn the object 
for which sacrifices should be made. To 
accept them was bitterness to her. She 
was eager to hurry all his preparations, 
to get him despatched, if possible, a little 
earlier than the necessary time. She 
kept a cheerful face, making little jokes 
about the Levant and the people he would 
meet there, which surprised everybody. 
“Is she glad that he is going?” Chatty 
asked me, with eyes like two round lamps 
of alarmed surprise. The last night of all 
they spent with us—and it seemed a 
relief to Ellen that it should be thus 
spent, and not ¢é¢e-d-téte as so many other 
evenings had been. It was the very 
height and flush of summer, an evening 
which would not sink into darkness and 











night as other evenings do. The moon 
was up long before the sun had gone reluc- 
tantly away. We sat without the lamp in 
the soft twilight, with the stream of way- 
farers going past the windows, and all the 
familiar sounds, which were not vulgar to 
us, we were so usedto them. They were 
both glad of the half-light. When I told 
Ellen to go and sing to us, she refused at 
first with a look of reproach; then, witha 
little shake of her head, as if to throw off 
all weakness, changed her mind and went 
to the piano. It was Chatty who insisted 
upon Mr. Ridgway’s favorite song, per- 
haps out of heedlessness, perhaps with that 
curious propensity the young often have 
to probe wounds, and investigate how 
deep a sentiment may go. We sat in the 
larger room, John and myself, while be- 
hind, in the dim evening, in the distance, 
scarcely visible, Ellen sat at the piano and 
sang. What the effort cost her I would 
not venture to inquire. As for him, he 
sat with a melancholy composure listening 
to every tone of her voice. She had a 
very sweet, refined voice — not powerful, 
but tender, what people call sympathetic. 
I could not distinguish his face, but I saw 
his hand beat the measure accompanying 
every line, and when she came to the bur- 
den of the song, he said it over softly to 
himself. Broken by all the babble out- 
side, and by the music in the background, 
I yet heard him, all tuneless and low, 
murmuring this to himself — “I will come 
again, I will come again, my sweet and 
bonnie.” Whether his eyes were dry I 
cannot tell, but mine were wet. He said 
them with no excitement, as if they were 
the words most simple, most natural — 
the very breathing of his heart. How 
often, I wonder, would he think of that 
dim room, the half-seen companions, the 
sweet and tender voice rising out of the 
twilight? I said to myself, “ Whoever 
may mistrust you, I will never mistrust 
you,” with fervor. But just as the words 
ame through my mind, as if Ellen had 

eard them, her song broke off all in a 
moment, died away in the last line, “1 
will come a——” There was a sudden 
break, a jar on the piano — and she sprang 
up and came towards us, stumbling, with 
her hands put out, as if she could not see. 
The next sound I heard was an unsteady 
little laugh, as she threw herself down on 
a sofa in the corner where Chatty was 
sitting. “I wonder why you are all so 
7 of that old-fashioned nonsense,” she 
said. 

And next day the last farewells were 
said, and John went away. 
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A VISIT TO THE OLDEST STATE IN 
EUROPE. 


THAT the smallest and the oldest of Eu- 
ropean governments should be combined 
in one is in itself a curious fact ; that this 
government should be engulfed, so to 
speak, in the middle of Italy, with princi- 
palities, duchies, and kingdoms whirling 
around it like leaves driven by a winter’s 
storm, adds force to this political phenom- 
enon; but that so little is known and so 
little veneration paid to this Methuse- 
lah amongst States is perhaps the most 
extraordinary feature in its existence 
amongst us in the nineteenth century. 

For this is a community whose authen- 
tic history dates from the days of Pepin, 
father of Charlemagne, and whose legen- 
dary history carries us back to the days 
when the persecutions of the Roman em- 
peror Diocletian drove a pious anchorite 
to the mountains in the neighborhood of 
Rimini, there to form a semi-ecclesiasti- 
cal community, which still retains its 
primitive simplicity both in constitution 
and customs. 

San Marino is the name of this Lilipu- 
tian State; it has a population of eight 
thousand souls, an area of sixteen square 
miles; it is governed by two captains, it 
has secretaries of state for home and for- 
eign affairs, and above all it has a most 
exemplary chancellor of its limited ex- 
chequer, who has invariably an annual 
balance to place at his country’s disposi- 
tion. 

Here, indeed, is a field for a modern 
Gulliver; the whole atmosphere of the 
place is, politically speaking, Liliputian, 
and one longs to people the solitary moun- 
tain which occupies almost the whole of 
the republic with dwarfs and beings of 
another world. Strange to say, in Roman 
days this mountain was known as the 
“ Titanic rock;” here amongst the up- 
heaval of strata and yawning chasms of 
tufa, the ancients conjured up a race of 
giants, ambitious in their greatness to 
overthrow the king of heaven; whilst now 
we find existing on this very spot the 
most pigmy of States. As the scene of a 
fairy-tale San Marino would offer the 
facilities of a Brobdingnag and a Liliput 
all in one. 

Curiosity led me to this mountain re- 
public, curiosity led me to examine its his- 
tory and its constitution, and my curiosity 
was rewarded by the discovery of a unique 
instance of medieval statecraft, the sole 
survivor of the countless republics which 
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once dotted Italy, still governed by insti- 
tutions which were hoary with age when 
Czsar Borgia endeavored to add it to 
his dominions, and which Napoleon the 
Great respected and Garibaldi treated 
with decorum. Let those who feel dis- 
posed visit with me this tiny State and 
discuss its peculiarities, only alluding to 
its constitution and history with Napo- 
leonic respect when occasion may re- 
quire. 

After a drive of a few hours from 
Rimini our vetturino made us aware that 
we were crossing the frontier of the re- 
public, where the road which leads to the 
little commercial village at the foot of the 
Titanic rock traversed a stream which 
formed the eastern boundary, and Gul- 
liver found himself amongst the “ever- 
free” Liliputians. And indeed there are 
not wanting numerous signs of this much- 
vaunted liberty which the eight thousand 
Liliputians enjoy. The word Liderta is 
chalked up in large letters against every 
second house; their motto of Lzdbertas is 
forced on your notice at every turn; it 
adorns their stamps, their coins, their 
flag ; it is engraven over each of the city 
portals; and before a few days’ residence 
amongst them had expired, the very no- 
tion of liberty became irksome in the 
extreme. I went to the theatre and was 
greeted by a drop-scene representing al- 
most naked Liberty. I mounted up to 
the piazza and found a white marble 
statue representing the same personage. 
I ascended still higher to the parish 
church, and lo! the patron saint stood 
over the high altar, with a scroll in his 
right hand on which was written Liberty ! 

Nevertheless it was satisfactory to learn 
that this liberty ended not in a display of 
the simple word, and this boast of fifteen 
centuries’ standing is still genuine in all 
its branches. Taxation here is reduced 
to a mere nothing; the voice of the peo- 
ple governs everything. The officials are 
sufficiently paid by the honor conferred 
upon them, and receive a mere nominal 
salary. Property, hence, as compared 
with Italy, is of enormous value, and a 
law has been passed enacting that no 
foreigner can hold land within the narrow 
precincts of the republic unless he has 
spent six consecutive years as a citizen 
within its boundaries, and during this 
period has conducted himself as a moral 
and exemplary citizen should. 

Very simple-minded are these republi- 
cans ; their requirements are but few, and 
the luxuries they can offer to visitors are 
exceedingly limited, so that to one anx- 





ious to reside amongst them for any 
length of time the accommodation offered 
by the little inn in the Borgo, or commer- 
cial centre at the foot of the rock, will be 
looked upon with blank dismay. Ankle- 
deep we sank in mire as we crossed the 
threshold, to be accosted by every stench 
with which an Italian pothouse is redo- 
lent; the bedroom looked alive with dis- 
comforts, and, though breathing an air of 
freedom far older than any we could find 
elsewhere, we heaved a sigh, and wished 
it could be less impure. 

Before, however, we decided on estab- 
lishing ourselves in these quarters, I de- 
termined to issue forth and see if the 
little town, the centre of government, 
built upon a cliff a thousand feet above 
the centre of commerce, could offer us a 
more inviting resting-place. I was forti- 
fied in my search by a letter of introduc- 
tion to a leading republican, Domenico 
Fattori by name, no less a personage than 
the secretary of state for foreign affairs, 
and brother of a most learned citizen, 
who had printed a little story of his coun- 
try’s liberties which was exhibited, to- 
gether with other treasures of the like 
sort, in San Marino’s little room at the 
last Paris Exhibition. 

Thus I stepped up the steep, rugged 
path which leads to the city, gaining con- 
fidence at every step as I left below me 
the loathsome Borgo, and saw enchant- 
ing panoramas of mountains, plain, and 
sea, all brilliantly illumined by a rich opal- 
esque sunset over the pinnacled Apen- 
nines, which here assume those grotesque 
shapes delineated by masters of the Um- 
brian school. 

Did my eyes deceive me? No, it was 
indeed true. Coming towards me down 
the rugged path, I saw a gentleman in a 
tall hat, wearing a badly-fitting suit of 
dress clothes and a white tie, and in at- 
tendance upon him was a lackey in gaudy 
livery. Nothing more out of place could 
be imagined: a half-naked anchorite or a 
skin-clad herdsman one would have passed 
by unnoticed ; and my heart misgave me, 
for into this wild spot I had not thought 
it necessary to drag my evening toilette. 
I questioned my conductor as to the 
meaning of this apparition, and learned 
to my relief that he was a captain of the 


‘most serene republic of San Marino out 


for a state walk. When engaged in his 
official capacity a captain always wears 
this dress, and in the state wardrobe six 
dress suits are kept to fit all shapes and 
sizes of republicans who may attain to 
the dignity of ruler. 
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It was with some feelings of trepidation 
that I knocked at Fattori’s door, and was 
ushered into a sitting-room to interview 
his wife and sister, owing to the absence 
of the lord. 1 told my tale candidly. 1 
stated how charmed I was with all I had 
seen except the inn, and that I craved for 
a more pleasing habitation. They re- 
ferred me to a neighboring house, and 
invited us next day to join their party in 
witnessing the grand ceremony of the in- 
stallation of the incoming captains, on 
which occasion, twice a year, the Samma- 
rinesi shake off their lethargy and appear 
right merry in holiday attire. 

Charmingly primitive were our host and 
hostess, whom I found inhabiting a little 
house near the principal gate of the city; 
perhaps no two people could be more en- 
tertaining in their domestic arrangements. 
The lady of the house was portly and 
garrulous; she was, we remarked, most 
noble in her bearing, and of noble re- 
publican blood she proved to be. Hers 
was one of the oldest of San Marino’s 
noble families, for, owing to the. incon- 
venience of having two illiterate captains, 
certain families are set apart as noble, 
from amongst whom one of the rulers is 
chosen. Here their privileges of nobility 
cease, but not their pride, for old Signora 
Casali, whose maiden name was Belluzzi, 
was most proud of her pedigree. She 
scoffed at the later elevations to the Sam- 
marinese peerage as nobilita di carta, 
mere paper upstarts, and for her own 
parental house she claimed the honor of 
possessing the genuine nobility of blood. 
She thoroughly despised her lame and 
drunken husband, who was the imperson- 
ation of a henpecked nonentity. Every 
meal we ate under the shadow of their 
roof was attended by the talkative pair, 
and many were the stories they told us of 
their quaint little country which served as 
a relish to many a frugal repast. 

Though poor, our accommodation was 
cleanly, and though our food was brought 
up from the Borgo and invariably arrived 
cold, yet the keen mountain air assisted 
us to dispose of most unpalatable dishes. 
Everything they sent us tasted the same 
— be it turkey, beefsteak, or chicken, the 
difference was hardly perceptible ; but we 
had come to study the Liliputians and 
not our own comforts, so we were con- 
tent. 

How do the Liliputians amuse them- 
selves? was one of our first questions, 
and we soon found them a right jovial 
eight thousand. Religious festivals are 
common, and so is wine, and the two 





combined result in many an uproarious 
scene. The Sunday before we left was 
the festival of Santa Mustiola, celebrated 
at a short distance from the town. After 
the formalities of the mass and procession 
had been gone through, crowds of men 
and women collected at a neighboring 
house to drink and play games. By this 
time I was well known to most of them, 
and each exhorted me to put my lips to 
their brimming jugs of wine. They filled 
my pockets with walnuts. Sointent were 
they on hospitality, that I was forced to 
watch my opportunity to affect an escape 
as fast as my legs would carry me, to avoid 
involuntary inebriation. 

On the day of San Marino, their patron 
saint, they hold grand festivities outside 
the walls. The piece de résistance for this 
day is a refined species of cruelty to ani- 
mals; a live cock is procured and hung by 
its legs from a tree; each competitor in 
turn endeavors by a leap to wring its neck. 
Great excitement prevails amongst the 
bystanders, and when success attends the 
attempt the victor is loudly cheered, he 
receives the bird by way of reward, and 
the unsuccessful pay a small sum towards 
the purchase of the cock. 

Winter at San Marino is terribly se- 
vere. For months they are snow and 
frost bound, and to amuse themselves 
the republicans have invented a species 
of tabogening, and down the main street of 
the town they whirl themselves on a crazy 
piece of wood with terrible velocity. Last 
winter a lady Sammarinese gained for her- 
self an unpleasant notoriety at this game, 
for she slipped off her /zscéa or sledge, 
and performed the rest of the downward 
descent on her own person, which became 
wofully contused thereby. 

The first of April is a day of general 
mirth and hilarity. Woe to the Lilipu- 
tian sluggard who tarries in bed after 
sunrise on this morning; he renders him- 
self liable to be dragged from his couch, 
and in his nocturnal attire placed on mule- 
back with an umbrella in his hand, and, 
shivering with cold, he is set up as an ob- 
ject of derision in the most exposed part 
ofthetown. This disaster one year befell 
our old host, who had been imbibing freely 
the night before. His wife entered fully 
into the fun of the thing, and assisted her 
husband’s tormentors in laying their plans. 
However, lest her domestic arrangements 
should be exposed to question, she took 
care that her spouse should retire to rest 
with aclean nightgown, so that he might 
appear before the world to the best advan- 
tage. 
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It is the case at San Marino, as it is in 
other primitive societies, that the marriage 
ceremony is attended with unusual merri- 
ment; the happy pair trip along the street 
attended by all their friends at an early 
hour in the day, to be united under the 
roof of their country’s god; or, if the dis- 
tance be great, the bride rides with her 
lady friends astride a mule. On the re- 
turn to the parental homestead the bride 
and bridegroom are placed aloft on a dais 
to be the cynosure of neighboring eyes for 
the remainder of the day, whilst wild 
dancing and festivities take place around 
them. It is a keenly contested point 
among the assembled matrons, who shall 
have the honor of assisting the bride on 
retiring to rest; but it is the oldest and 
most venerated of the Liliputian mothers 
who is appointed to the almost sacred 
office of presenting the nouveaux mariés 
with a mess of pottage at sunrise. 

They dearly love the Italian game of 
palla on this mountain-top ; they are in- 
veterate theatre-goers, possessing two 
within their territory; an excuse for a 
masquerade they seize with avidity, and 
talk incessantly of their success in decep- 
tion on such occasions. Our landlady told 
us how her mother, when eighty years of 
age, had gone to a masked ball dressed as 
a girl of seventeen, and, thanks to her 
good figure and activity, she was enabled 
to carry off the palm of being belle of the 
evening. 

Let us now say a word about the consti- 
tution of this curious l?ttle State. Init we 
see the lineal descendant of ancient 
Rome, tracing its pedigree through the 
vicissitudes of medieval Italy and her 
municipal organizations, each of which 
reproduced a miniature example of the 
mighty Roman fabric. Here, in the days 
of constitutional governments and deeply 
elaborated schemes of legislation, we find 
two old Roman consuls ruling a speck of 
Italy. They now call themselves cap- 
tains, but one is still patrician and one is 
still plebeian, as in the earlier days of the 
Roman republic; they owe their election 
to the Senate, which at San Marino as in 
Rome still wields the chief executive 
power, but now it is termed the Council of 
Sixty. There is yet another power in the 
State, namely, the general arringo, or 
gathering of the people, to decide on mo- 
mentous questions of theday. Each male 
republican can here make his voice heard ; 
but it is now but seldom convened, and 
occupies much the same position that 
Rome’s Comitia Curiata did in the latter 
days of the republic. 





I felt myself lucky when one day our 
host informed me that an arringo would 
be held on the morrow, and that he would 
have much pleasure in conducting me 
thither. My thoughts involuntarily wan- 
dered back to the days when Rome’s peo- 
ple were summoned to the Comitia to 
decide on peace and war, but I was not 
privileged to hear an eager, unanimous de- 
cision on the necessity of crushing Car- 
thage, or of resisting to the death the 
invaders from Gaul. No, it was a real 
blow to my dreams of the past when some 
forty or fifty republicans assembled to 
discuss the advisability of opening tele- 
graphic communication with the neighbor- 
ing town of Rimini, and thus did the 
degenerate offspring of the Roman Curia 
on that day recognize its existence in the 
— century, and acted accord- 
ingly. 

This existence of telegraphy I look 
upon as one of the first symptoms of de- 
cay in our veteran State. The simple- 
mindedness with which they assembled 
daily around the postman in the Borgo at 
the sound of his bell, and awaited the 
distribution of his small handful of let- 
ters, will rapidly disappear. They re- 
sisted to the death a tempting proposition 
for a railroad, an hotel, and a gambling- 
house, from some energetic company ; 
but will they resist the more insidious 
innovations which will follow in the wake 
of the electric wires, and in the train of 
the feverish excitement incident on hav- 
ing a separate room in the Street of Na- 
tions at a Paris Exhibition? No, if I 
could have that day recorded a vote in 
San Marino’s assembly, I should have 
opposed the introduction of the telegraph. 
I should have opposed entering into con- 
tact with the outer world, and have been 


‘content to boast of the greatest claim to 


notoriety San Marino has, namely, that 
of being a living fossil of bygone ages. 
Let no one who can so arrange fail to 
visit San Marino on April 1 or October 
1; perhaps, if he be not an early riser, 
for above-mentioned reasons the latter 
date had best be chosen; for on these 
days the captains are elected for the en- 
suing six months, and the visitor will 
derive much amusement, if not profit, 
from being present at the ceremony. 
Their dress is rich; they are resplendent 
with the cordon of San Marino’s military 
order around their necks, and moreover a 
eulogistic address is delivered to the by- 
standers, entering deeply into San Mari- 
no’s historical lore. On this day is to be 
seen the little republican army of eigh- 








teen strong, drawn up to the best advan- 
tage. Though the soldiers have no notion 
of drill or of military bearing, though 
their gaudy uniforms fit them like sacks, 
nevertheless they are unique in them- 
selves; there are only eighteen such in 
the whole wide world, and they represent 
the smallest standing army in existence. 
However, San Marino is not entirely de- 
pendent on them for its defence; every 
male citizen is presumably a soldier, and 
they are divided into several regiments ; 
but their uniforms have long since been 
worn out, and in these days of peace the 
prudent lawgivers have not seen fit to 
replace them. Yet the law obliges each 
man to keep a gun and a cockade in case 
of a rupture with some foreign power. 

I feel morally convinced that Lord 
Cardwell must one day have been at San 
Marino, and, whilst sighing over the ex- 
travagance of the British lion, have men- 
tally resolved to follow the humble exam- 
ple set him by Europe’s smallest State. 

The traveller who is not fortunate 
enough to be present at the installation 
of the captain, may any day get an order 
to inspect their state wardrobe, where are 
seen their rich velvet cloaks, their insig- 
nia of office, and the above-mentioned 
collection of dress clothes; he will then 
feel thankful that he was not born a Sam- 
marinese, with a chance of the captaincy, 
for it would require an acute archzologist 
to decide on the date of these raiments, 
and an entire disregard for cleanliness to 
allow of putting them on. 

For the lovers of legendary lore and 
wild, fantastic beauties, San Marino isa 
perfect paradise. Legends are attached 
to each weird spot, principally connected 
with the history of their patron saint, and 
the scenes of his spiritual labors in the 
days of Diocletian. There is his bed of 
hewn stone, his garden in an almost inac- 
cessible cliff, his head and face in the 

arish church; but perhaps the heritage 
be has left his successors most worthy of 
remark is their skill in stone-masonry. 
Himself a quarryman employed in build- 
ing Rimini, San Marino gathered around 
him on his mountain a colony of his com- 
rades, and for fifteen centuries these men 
of San Marino have hewn and toiled in 
their natural workshops for a means of 
livelihood. 

They are most expert too in the rear- 
ing of cattle, and from far dealers come 
to the fairs at San Marino to purchase 
the far-famed oxen fed on the slopes of 
the giant mountain. 

Very excellent grapes are produced on 
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the sulphurous soil around Mount Tita- 
nus, and the wines produced from them 
are sparkling and pure. Their cellars 
beneath the mountain are warm in winter 
and cool in summer ; no wonder then that 
they exceed occasionally in their liba- 
tions. There is a well-known character 
at San Marino, an old beggarman, who 

ins his livelihood by means of a poem 

e once wrote; he has spent his patri- 

mony on drink, and now subsists on the 
enthusiasm excited by his stirring verses. 
This poem is entitled, “ Che 7remenda 
Repubblica,’ and, intoxicated with their 
love of liberty, the Sammarinesi at their 
festivals will listen again and again to the 
pompous refrain of the old man’s song. 
He is the hero of their oft-repeated festi- 
vals and the minstrel of their board. 

It was with many feelings of regret 
that we left this old-fashioned little coun- 
try, and it was with infinite pleasure that 
shortly after my departure I received an 
intimation that for the interest I had 
taken in the republic they had thought fit 
to make me a citizen. For in these days 
of craving for novelty it was satisfactory 
to me to look through the list of citizens, 
and find myself the only Englishman en- 
rolled therein. Continental celebrities 
there were by scores whom interest or 
curiosity had brought in contact with the 
republic; and the accompanying letter, 
herewith transcribed, will show their own 
opinion of the honor they conferred upon 
me. It ran as follows :— 


San Marino: Feb. 14, 1879. 

Illustrious Sir and Fellow-Citizen, — The 
gift of citizenship of San Marino is truly a 
great one, since if perchance you are at a dis- 
tance you may be protected thereby; but if 
you come to this Alpine mountain no one can 
molest you, and you will be respected by all, 
and possess the same privileges that the other 
citizens enjoy. Accept, then, dear sir, this 
diploma in order that the great city of London 
may rejoice with you over the possession of it. 
Be good enough to acknowledge the receipt of 
the diploma. Your devoted servant, 

FRANCESCO CASALI. 

P.S.—Our Republic enjoys the greatest 
tranquillity. 

Before bidding adieu to San Marino, I 
propose laying before any traveller who 
may wend that way the advantages which 
a sojourn in the republic offers for ex- 
ploring an almost unknown district of the 
Apennines. By means of a small pony- 
chaise, possessed by an energetic repu 
lican who has seen somewhat of the outer 
world and served under the Italian flag in 
the Crimea, we were enabled to make 
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some delightful excursions from our re- 
public to Verruchio, where Dante places 
the scene of the imprisonment of the 
erring Paolo and Francesca da Rimini, 
and where a red medizval castle, a strong- 
hold of the Malatesta, dominates a beet- 
ling cliff, and looks down in grim silence 
on a little town teeming with reminiscen- 
ces of the wrongheads. 

To the small streamlet which once de- 
cided the destinies of the world we paid 
a pilgrimage — the far-famed Rubicon, 
which flows some few miles beyond Ver- 
ruchio, or rather there is the bed in which 
it once did flow. 

San Leo offers the architect two rich 
and ancient cathedrals where the Bishops 
of Montefeltro.once held their see. This 
is indeed a strange, weird spot, built on a 
rock which, like San Marino, is raised 
two thousand feet above the surrounding 
valley. On the journey thither from San 
Marino, the traveller passes Monte Mag- 
gio, or the “ bowing mountain,” which the 
countryfolk tell you inclines eastwards 
each year more and more in pious rever- 
ence towards the Holy Sepulchre; and 
the old inhabitants of San Marino affirm 
that now they can distinctly see houses 
which were invisible from the opposite 
valley in their youth. And Monte Mag- 
gio too is celebrated for a theft perpe- 
trated by Napoleon, who took from thence 
to Paris two lovely frescoes by Giulio 
Romano, and replaced them with hideous 
daubs. 

Urbino, the eagle nest of the Montefel- 
trian dukes, the quondam hereditary pro- 
tectors of our little republic, is a pleasant 
drive from San Marino, and there the 
artist and the antiquary can enjoy to the 
full the legacies of beauty which the art- 
loving dukes of Urbino have left behind 
them. 

Buried in a cleft of the Apennines, and 
approached only by a bridle path from 
San Marino, is the quaint village of 
Monte Cerignone. A high arched bridge 
over a mountain stream leads you into 
the town, and reminds you of the Ponte 
alla Maddalena near Lucca. Anda grim 
square castle overlooks the town, once a 
favorite summer resort of the Urbino 
dukes. It is still rich in mouldering fres- 
coes and beautiful specimens of Cinque- 
cento work by skilful artists, who were 
summoned thither by the dukes to beau- 
tify their summer hiding-place. 

These and many others are the attrac- 
tions offered by San Marino, where a 
spring or autumn month can be spent, 
combining as it does the rare advantage 
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of sea breezes and pure mountain air to- 
gether. 
J. THEODORE BENT. 


From The Spectator. 
AMERICAN PROSPERITY. 


It is hardly fair to smile at the slight 
tone of self-congratulation which runs 
through the last message of President 
Hayes. It is not in human nature for the 
chief magistrate of a great State, be he 
sovereign or president, not to feel in a 
time of rushing prosperity that he him- 
self has done something to produce it. 
He might have prevented it so easily; 
and every man credits himself not only 
with the good acts which are seen of his 
neighbors, but with the good abstinences 
which are invisible. Especially is this 
excusable in an American president, who, 
however modest, must feel with a certain 
bitterness that, although his administra- 
tion has been successful, he has never 
been asked even by implication to take 
back his own self-denying pledge, and 
accept a second term. Mr. Hayes has 
been a very fair president, and an un- 
usually self-effacing one, and he leaves 
behind him a republic prosperous beyond 
any historic precedent. We can recall 
no country which has ever been in pre- 
cisely such acondition. The treasury is 
literally brimming over with wealth. The 
surplus this year amounts to £ 13,176,000 
sterling, an amount of which Mr. Glad- 
stone has never ventured to dream, and 
which all other financiers in Europe must 
regard with envious despair. The whole 
of this vast surplus — nearly the revenue 
of Prussia when she advanced to the 
headship of Europe —and a million and 
a half besides, has been applied to the 
reduction of debt. The American people, 
half-ruined by their Civil War, insisted 
on paying off instead of bearing their 
debt, and amid the most terrible tempta- 
tions adhered to that resolve with an un- 
swerving persistence which throws a 
new light upon the future of democracy. 
They were utterly unused alike to. debt 
and to sharp taxation. They were, for a 
time, doubtful if they had succeeded in 
their war. They were compelled to pass 
through a cycle of depression unparal- 
lelled in their annals, depression amid 
which every one felt poor, and it was 
gravely stated, on competent authority, 
that every Western farmer was more or 
less mortgaged, and workmen in the great 
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centres not only talked socialism, but 
fought for it, and the first feeder of the 
resources of the nation, the marvellous 
immigration from Europe, came practi- 
cally to an end. The people, however, 
had made up their minds, and they taxed 
themselves wholesale, as if self-flagella- 
tion titillated them, and, with one notable 
exception, that of the income-tax, they 
bore their heavy imposts without flinch- 
ing. No doubt they were helped by the 
national feeling, entertained even by those 
who indulge, that alcohol is 7” se an evil 
thing, by the rooted prejudice in favor of 
high tariffs, and by the national careless- 
ness about the cost of certain luxuries — 
no other people in the world would bear the 
Western price for good boots and gloves 
—but their resolution to pay rather than 
their descendants should pay, had in it a 
superb pride. They held on, devoted a 
surplus eighty per cent. higher than 
their whole taxation before the war to 
the redemption of debt, voted down all 
repudiators by crushing majorities — for 
the craze about “the dollar of our fathers ” 
was honest enough—and finally reached 
their present financial position. More 
than a third of their debt is paid, the in- 
terest will next year be under £ 18,000,000 
a year (£ 17,800,000), or, say, two-thirds the 
debt of Great Britain; and the secretary 
to the treasury, while proposing to sweep 
away all inland duties except those on 
alcohol and tobacco, expects to place a 
vast refunding loan at from three to three 
and a half per cent. The _ half-ruined 
people of 1865, with their consols at forty- 
eight and an irredeemable paper cur- 
rency fluctuating two per cent. in an hour, 
have in 1880 the credit of Great Britain, 
and could raise £300,000,000 for a war. 
There never was such a financial triumph 
in the history of a nation, or one which 
reflected greater credit on its authors. 
The people have not been skinned, 
either. If Mr. Sherman’s proposals are 
adopted, the Union will next year be as 
free of excise duties as Great Britain, 
and more free of direct taxes — the State 
taxation counting against our “rates” 
— the depression has disappeared, the 
mortgages are paid off, and again the 
over-spill of the Caucasian world is pour- 
ing, in ever-increasing volume, in, to the 
republic. The Union has received since 
1847 five millions and a half of white men, 
and among them —a fact to be carefully 
noted — Irishmen are zo¢ the majority. 
They are beaten by the Germans alone, 
and the Teutons of all branches outnum- 


immigration has suddenly swollen until 
half a million of people — the population 
of two cities like Leeds, or of two coun- 
ties like Suffolk — have entered the repub- 
lic, bringing with them cash equal to 
£ 5,000,000 sterling at least, and new 
labor worth £10,000,000 a year. It is be- 
lieved that the new census to be taken 
next. year will show, speaking roughly, a 
population of fifty millions, — forty-five 
millions of them whites; while, if pros- 
perity continues, the immigration may not 
impossibly be doubled. Every day the 
means of communication improve, ever 

day the exhaustion of the European conti- 
nentis more felt, while every day, as intel- 
ligence spreads, the masses fret more and 
more under their monotonous daily toil, 
with its want of chances, and the inse- 
curity of which they have only just be- 
comeaware. That is tosay, the Union is 
already the second of the white powers of 
the world in population, and might ex- 
pend a German army a year in slaughter 
without feeling an impediment to her 
progress. Nor are these multitudes as 
yet pressing on the means of subsistence. 
It is a special feature of the condition of 
the American Union that there are within 
it few “congestions,” that as men grow 
thick on the ground they move off of 
their own will to more attractive soils, 
that migration has become an automatic 
law, till the sweep of the population 
towards the West —that is, towards an 
area of profitable agriculture —is grad- 
ually transferring the control of the Union 
to the Western freeholder. All who will 
work obtain a living, and the immense 
majority of the population secure one 
which, though not without sordid features 


in it and an element of grinding anxiety,. 


is, as regards food, clothing, lodging, and 
education, distinctly better than that of 
any large population in the past or pres- 
ent of the Old World. 

The economic condition of the Union 
is marvellous, and a just source of pride 
to its people, but Americans must not 
forget that much of their brimming pros- 
perity is purchased at a heavy moral 
price. They do less for the world involv- 
ing self-sacrifice, deliberately do less, 
than any great people in it, unless it be 
the Germans, who may fairly plead that 
their gigantic armaments, if they produce 
unrest, still save Europe from the ambi- 
tion alike of Gaul and Slav. The Amer- 
ican Union is rich beyond compare, first, 
because it inherited the richest estate but 
one in the world — Brazil is possibly rich- 
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take possession —and secondly, because 
it spends so little of the national fortune 
on either army or navy, because it refuses 
to maintain order in any Asiatic depen- 
dency, because it looks on the struggles 
of the Old World with the half-amused 

lance of an indifferent spectator. It 

as the strongest, the freest, and the most 
ae nape of peoples within its borders ; 

ut no nation in bonds looks upward to 
the great republic for aid, no struggling 
people turns to her fleet with longing, no 
perishing race so much as hopes that the 
Western rifle will drive away the oppress- 
or. One American shell would liberate 
the Armenians, but it will not be fired. 
The world may die of despair, for Wash- 
ington. The most generous individually 
of races will collectively strike no blow 
for foreign freedom, send no fleet, issue 
even no command. There is a legend 
current, which we have never been able 
to trace fully, that America once inter- 


Switzerland from an invasion; but unless 
that be true, we know of no great service 
she has done to mankind, except in offer- 
ing the distressed a home —and that 
repays her. Yet, with her necessary 
disinterestedness, and her magnificent re- 
sources, and her detached policy, the 
Union might often be the best of arbiters, 
might arrest a war, and hurry on a work 
of mercy to mankind like the erasure of 
the Sultanet. She, however, does noth- 
ing, even on her own continent, where 
State after State is rotting down or falling 
back from civilization, unaided, unguided, 
and uncontrolled by the mighty people 
who claim to be, and are, distinctively 
“the Americans,” and who endlessly ac- 
cumulate the strength they use politically 
only for themselves. The Union does not 
even insist on order in Mexico, will not 
keep forces sufficient to secure full free- 
dom to her own black citizens, and allows 
wars to go on in the southern continent 
which she could stop with a word. It 
will not, we believe, always be so. We 
do not conceive it possible for so great a 
State always to remain isolated, as if in 
another planet, or to refuse to bear its 
share in the burden imposed by nine hun- 
dred millions upon less than two hundred ; 
but up to to-day, America has sought and 
gained her own happiness by indifference 
to that of the inhabitants of the remain- 
der of the world. That policy has ena- 
bled her to dispense with fleets and 
armies, to avoid the costly burden of a 
foreign policy, and to maintain her organ- 


and it has therefore made her rich. But 
she must be more than rich, or powerful, 
or even free, before America can hope to 
change the half-awestruck admiration of 
the world at her material prosperity, into 
cordial liking for herself without her rich 
surroundings. 


From The Spectator. 
WORDSWORTH THE MAN. 


In the exquisite little sketch which Mr. 
Myers has given of Wordsworth, in Mr. 
John Morley’s series of “ Men of Let- 
ters,” *— as a piece of English at least, 
the gem, we venture to say, of the whole 
series, — the only thing which, in the 
perfect candor and singularly chastened 
truthfulness of the essay, we are disposed 
to think has been a little inadequately 
rendered, is the effect of personal force 
which Wordsworth produced upon all 
who were competent to understand him 
at all. Mr. Myers has told us what De 
Quincey had preconceived Wordsworth, 
from a heowtolige of his poétry; namely, 
that he “ prefigured the image of Words- 
worth,” to what he called his own “ plan- 
et-struck eyes,” as one before which his 
faculties would quail, as before “ Elijah 
‘or St. Paul.” But in his explanation how 
this profound homage to Wordsworth 
was possible on the part of such a master 
of the secrets of literature as De Quin- 
cey, Mr. Myers, though he dwells very 
justly and appropriately on Wordsworth’s 
claim to be in a sense the poet of a new 
revelation, hardly attaches enough impor- 
tance, we think, to the general intensity 
and rugged power of the man. He has 
not quoted the impression formed of 
Wordsworth by a much harder and less 
impressionable man than De Quincey, 
and one not at all disposed to receive 
humbly Wordsworth’s “ revelation.” Haz- 
litt, perhaps the most cynical critic who 
ever had an omnivorous appetite for what 
was good in literature however unique its 
kind, early formed a very strong impres- 
sion of Wordsworth’s power and has left 
a sketch of him as he was in his earliest 
poetic epoch; that is, about the age of 
twenty-five years, for Wordsworth ripened 
late, and was hardly a poet at all till he 
was a mature man. “He answered in 
some degree,” says Hazlilt, “to his 
friend’s [Coleridge’s] description of him, 
but was more gaunt and Don Quixote- 
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like. He was quaintly dressed (accord- 
ing to the costume of that unconstrained 
period), in a brown fustian jacket and 
striped pantaloons. There was some- 
thing of a roll or lounge in his gait, not 
unlike his own Peter Bell. There was a 
severe, worn pressure of thought about 
his temples, a fire in his eye (as if he saw 
something in objects more than the out- 
ward appearance), an intense, high, nar- 
row forehead, a Roman nose, cheeks fur- 
rowed by strong purpose and feeling, a 
convulsive inclination to laughter about 
the mouth a good deal at variance with 
the solemn, stately expression of the rest 
of the face. Chantrey’s bust wants the 
marking traits, but he was teased into 
making it regular and heavy. Haydon’s 
head of him, introduced into the ‘ En- 
trance of Christ into Jerusalem,’ is the 
most like the drooping weight of thought 
and expression. He sat down and talked 
very naturally and freely, with a mixture 
of clear, gushing accents in his voice, a 
deep, guttural intonation, and a strong 
mixture of the northern burr, like the 
crust on wine.” That, coming from Haz- 
litt, describes a man of no ordinary pow- 
er; for it must be remembered that Haz- 
litt was by no means a disciple of Words- 
worth’s, though he was a great admirer of 
his. He hated Wordsworth for having 
iven up his first Radicalism. 
erred all Wordsworth’s finest poetry to 
his egotism, and asserted that Words- 
worth’s strength was virtually due to 
“excess of weakness.” Nevertheless, 
when he was describing him as he had 
first seen him, Hazlitt was far too intelli- 
gent a critic to describe a man in whom 
weakness was the key to\strength. On 
the contrary, he described the “severe, 
worn pressure of thought about his tem- 
ples,” and the fire in his eye as of one 
who saw something in objects beyond 
their outward appearance. And every- 
thing we know of Wordsworth confirms 
this. His mother, who died when he was 
but eight years old, said that the only one 
of her children about whose future life 
she was anxious was William, and that 
he would be remarkable either for good 
or for evil. And Wordsworth himself 
explains this by saying that he was of a 
“stiff, moody, and violent temper,” and 
once as a child had gone into one of his 
grandfather’s rooms to find a foil with 
which to destroy himself, because he 
thought he had unjustly punished. 
When abroad at the time of the French 
Revolution, though not at all a perfect 
master of the French language, he seri- 
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ously thought of offering himself as a 
Girondist leader, and was only prevented 
by his English friends stopping his allow- 
ance, so that he had to return home to 
find the means of living. Even after his 
return, his mind long dwelt with the most 
brooding melancholy on the future of the 
Revolution, of which he had formed such 
passionate hopes. For months and even 
—_ he says that the French collapse 
jaunted him so that his nights were full 
of horrible dreams. He dreamed of dun- 
geons, massacres, and guillotines. He 
dreamed long speeches which he was 
pleading before unjust tribunals on behalf 
of accused patriots. He dreamed of 
treachery, desertion, and that last sense 
of utter desolation, when the last strength 
ebbs even from the soul of the dreamer. 
After this he fell into the state in which 
nothing is credited without the most am- 
ple and formal demonstration, nothing 
held true unless it is warranted by the 
senses. But even at this time, moody 
and fitful as Wordsworth’s life had been, 
— Mr. Myers says that even at a later 
period he might not unfairly have been 
taken for “a rough and somewhat stub- 
born young man, who in nearly thirty 
years of life had seemed alternately to 
idle without grace, and to study without 
advantage,”—he was in no sense the 
mere egoist Hazlitt wanted to make of him. 
His sister compared her two brothers 
thus: ‘ Christopher is steady and sincere 
in his attachments. William has both 
these virtues in an eminent degree, and a 
sort of violence of affection, if I may so 
term it, which demonstrates itself every 
moment of the day, when the objects of his 
affection are present with him, in a thou- 
sand almost imperceptible attentions to 
their wishes, in a sort of restless watch- 
fulness which I know not how to describe, 
a tenderness that never sleeps, and at the 
same time such a delicacy of manner as 
I have observed in few men.” And this 
passionate tenderness he showed in many 
relations of life. When his brother, the 
captain of the East Indiaman, went down 
with his ship off the Bill of Portland, 
Wordsworth’s grief and suffering were 
far beyond the measure of ordinary men. 
Mr. De Vere says that nearly forty years 
after Wordsworth had lost two of his 
children, “he described the details of 
their illnesses with an exactness and an 
paaynr eg | of troubled excitement such 
as might have been expected if the be- 
reavement had taken place but a few 
weeks before.” 
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Nor do we suppose that any complaint 


would ever have been made of Words- 


worth’s egotism if it had been limited to 
that fitfulness, occasional gustiness, or 
even moodiness of mind to which, in 
some form or other, almost every great 
poet has been subject, and which, in many 
cases at least, has contributed rather to 
enhance than to diminish a poet’s fame. 
Wordsworth’s picture of himself, quoted 
by Mr. Myers, in the lines written in 
Thomson’s “ Castle of Indolence,” is not 
a picture which would ever have made 
him unpopular : — 


Full many a time, upon a stormy night, 

His voice came to us from the neighboring 
height : 

Oft did we see him driving full in view 

At midday when the sun was shining bright ; 

What ill was on him, what he had to do, 

A mighty wonder bred among our quiet crew. 


Ah! piteous sight it was to see this man 
When he came back to us a withered flower, — 
Or like a sinful creature, pale and wan. 

Down would he sit; and without strength or 

power 

Look at the common grass from hour to hour : 
And oftentimes, how long I fear to say, 
Where apple-trees in blossom made a bower, 
Retired in that sunshiny shade he lay ; 

And, like a naked Indian, slept himself away. 


Great wonder to our gentle tribe it was 

Whenever from our valley he withdrew ; 

For happier soul no living creature has 

Than he had, being here the long day through. 

Some thought he was a lover, and did woo; 

Some thought far worse of him, and judged 
him wrong ; 

But Verse was what he had been wedded to; 

And his own mind did like a tempest strong 

Come to him thus, and drove the weary wight 
along. 


That is a perfectly true picture no doubt, 
and gives us a better conception of the 
hidden fire in Wordsworth than anything 
else which his poems contain. But it is 
not moodiness, still less is it fire, which 
ever gains for a poet the reputation of 
egotism, and Wordsworth certainly has 
gained that reputation more than “| 
great English poet who ever lived. 
What has given Wordsworth the repu- 
tation of an egotist, and made that part 
of the world which does not care for his 
poetry depreciate him as a man, is the 
peculiarly inward turn which his mind 
took, so that, instead of multiplying his 
points of relation with the world at large, 
as a poetic temperament usually does 
multiply them, Wordsworth’s genius ap- 
peared rather to shut him up in himself, 
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ing medium in the world, —a totally alien 
method of regarding things, from that of 
the wondering and observing world. 
Other great poets have generally had a 
much higher command than the rest of 
mankind of those same feelings and 
thoughts and fancies, of which all of us 
have some command. But it was hardly 
so with Wordsworth. That he had the 
deepest human sympathies and affections, 
we have seen, and that he had the keenest 
and most hungry eye for all that was 
beautiful in nature, we know too; but his 
poetic mode of treating his own feelings, 
whether those due to human beings or 
those due to nature, was altogether alien 
to the method of the mass of mankind. 
Instead of finding direct expression for 
the feeling, whatever it was, h's inward 
genius led him to resist its immediate 
drift, to put it at a distance from him, to 
muse upon it, to see whether, if it were 
painful, more profit could not be made of 
it by enduring, submitting to, and reflect- 
ing upon the pain, than by expressing it ; 
and if it were joyful, whether more could 
not be made af it by husbanding and de- 
ferring the joy, than by exhausting it. He 
was warned by some inward instinct 
always to restrain emotion, however 
strong and stormy, till he could find a 
peaceful and lucid reflection of it in the 
mirror of a quiet mind. His mind, like 
Michael’s, was “keen, intense, and fru- 
gal,” but his temperament was far, in- 
deed, from cool. He told a friend that he 
had never written love poetry because he 
dared not, it would have been too passion- 
ate. The truth is that his nature and 
genius were averse to direct expression. 
They made him wait till he could gain a 
reflex image of feeling in the deep, cool 
wells of thought. And this habit of his 
was so strange to the world that it set the 
world against him; and when the world 
was set against him, he set himself, of 
course, against the world; and being well 
aware of his own genius, became a little 
too much absorbed in its ideas, and a 
little too deaf to other ideas which were 
outside the interests of his life. Mr. 
Myers accounts for a good part of Words- 
worth’s stiffness by his unpopularity. 
“ The sense of humor is apt to be the first 
grace which is lost under persecution ; 
and much of Wordsworth’s heaviness and 
stiff exposition of commonplaces is to be 
traced to a feeling which he could scarcely 
avoid, that all day long he had lifted up 
his voice toa perverse and gainsaying gen- 
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tion would hardly have robbed him of the 
humor. We doubt much if he ever had 
any. He was a “prophet of nature,” and 
as a prophet of nature he had, like the 
prophets of God, a certain rapture of his 
own which rendered him insensible to 
humor. As the country-side said of him, 
he went “booing about,” that is, half 
chanting to himself the thoughts which 
nature and God put into his heart, and 
had little or no room for that fine elasticity 
in passing from one mood to another 
which is of the essence of allhumor. He 
was a man of high passion, though he 
never let the world see it except in the 
reflex form of rapturous meditation. He 
was a man of deep affections, though he 
forbade to joy and sorrow their most nat- 
ural outlets. For he was, above all, a 
man of deep reserves, a man of “keen, 
intense, and frugal ” nature, who had little 
part in the ordinary excitements and en- 
joyments of the world, and was therefore 
also one in whose excitements and enjoy- 
ments the world could find little beyond 
food for amazement. 


From The Spectator. 
THE ISLE OF MAN. 


THE Isle of Man is but little known to 
the higher classes of holiday - makers, 
though it is annually visited by many 
thousands of strangers. Those who flock 
thither are almost all persons of the lower 
middle class, and operatives from the 
thickly populated towns of Lancashire 
and Yorkshire. They make but a short 
stay, they ramble over the island, and 
their loud, provincial tones are heard in 
boisterous merriment. In themselves, 
these people are a study. You see the 
best of the working class of the north 
away from their factories and workshops, 
and though your taste may be oftentimes 
offended at rude jokes and noisy merri- 
ment, yet they are essentially an indepen- 
dent and hard-working class, even in their 
amusements. 

But the Isle of Man may fairly claim a 
visit from persons of higher culture than 
these. Regarded simply as a health-re- 
sort, there can be no question that it is 
the most thorough sea residence in the 
kingdom. On every side is the sea, and 
from whatever quarter of the compass the 
wind chooses to blow it comes from the 
sea, and there is scarcely a spot in the 
thirty-three miles from the Point of Ayre 
to the bold cliffs of the Calf of Man, un- 
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less it be some narrow inland glen, from 
which the ocean in its various moods 
cannot be seen. Throughout its entire 
length a chain of sloping, gently-curved 
hills rises, from North Barrule (1,842 ft.) 
to Snaefell (2,024 ft.), and from Snaefell to 
Cronk-ny-Jay-Llaa (1,145 ft.), “the hill of 
the rising day,” from which the sun may 
be seen ascending from the sea and set- 
ting to the west, beyond the dimly-defined 
outlines of the Mourne Mountains. The 
sea views are, in fact, perhaps more 
striking than in any part of the United 
Kingdom, except the north-west coast of 
Scotland. But in the Isle of Man they 
are broader and almost as bold; the rug- 
ged masses of Spanish Head, the mellow 
coloring of the Calf, and the wide expanse 
of waters on every side, dotted by scores 
of herring-boats, is a scene which in its 
breadth is unequalled on any of our 
coasts. The absence of trees renders the 
land views cold and harsh, but it is the 
general coast views, the glens and coves 
which open to the sea, which are the char- 
acteristic and charming portion of Manx 
scenery; whilst the genial winters and 
cool summers produce some vegetation 
quite abnormal in this latitude. There 
are dozens of cottages protected by high 
hedges of fuchsias — one mass of bright, 
hanging flowers — whilst the delicate ve- 
ronica flourishes in shrubs six feet in 
height. But whilst the sea may be en- 
joyed in the Isle of Man in a genuine 
fashion, the place is interesting as a social 
study. It is immaterial to go back through 
the centuries during which it has been a 
semi-independent island; it is enough for 
present observation to find a place within 
five hours’ sail of Liverpool ruling itself, 
and enjoying home-rule in the most com- 
plete sense of the word. The Tynwald 
Court, or Insular Legislature, is formed 
of what may be called two Chambers, — 
the Lower, or House of Keys, which is 
elected by the owners and occupiers of 
aor | in the island; and the Upper, or 
Council, composed of the bishop, the 
clerk of the rolls, and other permanent 
officials. But, as a matter of fact, whilst 
the island is thus nominally self-governed, 
many of the most important statutes which 
pass the Legislature of Great Britain are 
soon after introduced into the Legislature 
of the Isle of Man. The Education Act 
of 1870 was passed in almost identical 
form, and the Burials Act has just been 
introduced into the Manx statute-book. 
So that, adopting great Imperial measures, 
the Insular Legislature becomes, in fact, 
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local wants. Thus both town and rural 
districts in the Isle of Man are governed 
by representatives of their own, whereas 
in England local representative govern- 
ment is confined to the towns. An in- 
stance of the effectual way in which this 
local representation acts may be seen in 
the question of Sunday-closing, which, in 
regard to Wales, at any rate, is likely to 
give active employment next session to 
the Imperial Legislature. Sunday-clos- 
ing was adopted in the Isle of Man some 
twenty years ago, though a person who 
has travelled four miles can be supplied 
with drink. But Sunday-closing in prin- 
ciple has been successfully introduced and 
fairly received, and has continued for a 
considerable period of time, during which 
drunkenness has undoubtedly decreased 
and been apparently reduced to a trifling 
evil, so that this is certainly an example 
which is not without value to those who 
would introduce this system into England. 

Again, it is —— of interest to find 
a place where a poor-law does not exist. 
The object of the reformers of the poor- 
Jaw in England may, in brief, be said to 
be the working of it with as little harm to 
the population as possible. Here, how- 
ever, we have a place which in 1871 had 
a population of more than fifty-three thou- 
sand, without the machinery of the poor- 
law. Paupers, of course, there are, but 
they are obliged to seek private relief, or 
to obtain assistance from the clergy and 
wardens of the Established Church in the 
rural districts, or from the committees 
which in the towns give out the relief 
voluntarily bestowed by the more pros- 
perous inhabitants of the island. And 
the successful working of the voluntary 
system may perhaps be regarded as show- 
ing that a system of State relief is vicious 
in principle and a failure in practice. 
Much of the prosperity of the island and 
the absence of pauperism is, no doubt, 
owing to the active and enterprising spirit 
of the people. The surplus population 
leaves the island, and only sufficient re- 
mains for fishing, for agricultural, and 
other employment. Of course, large num- 
bers seek work in England, but very many 
will without hesitation try their fortunes 
in America and the colonies, and the 
Manxman, like the inhabitant of the 
Grisons, does not hesitate to find the em- 
ployment in other countries which his 
own does not supply. When, too, we 
look into the condition of the people a 
little more minutely, we find them to be 
undoubtedly flourishing. Take the fish- 
ermen, for example. The object of the 
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Manx fisherman seems to be to buy a 
plot of ground, and to erect on it a sub- 
stantial, two-storied, stone cottage. In a 
fairly good season, the Kinsale mackerel- 
fishing and the Manx herring-fishing in 
the summer and autumn will together 
bring in about £40 a man; and as a boat 
and nets cost about £600, the average of 
seven who man and own a boat will often 
in three years pay the preliminary cost, 
and a fisherman can then begin to lay by 
money, or to take shares in other boats. 
Therefore, when we hear the complaints 
of Irish politicians, that the Irish tisher- 
men cannot succeed because they get no 
help from the Imperial funds, they may 
fairly be asked to look at the Manx fish- 
ermen, who, solely by their own efforts, 
have created a prosperous trade, and are 
as fine and independent a body of men as 
exist in the United Kingdom, and, unlike 
most seamen, are not only unusually 
temperate, but in an increasing propor- 
tion, total abstainers from intoxicating 
drinks. But this Utopia of local option, 
county boards — for the principles which 
underlie these systems are present in the 
Isle of Man —and absence of poor-laws, 
has a reverse side, when we notice the 
legal procedure which exists in this island. 
The judicial work is chiefly performed by 
two judges, or deemsters, but the pro- 
cedure of the courts is many years behind 
that of England. Both in the civil and 
criminal courts, the procedure is of the 
most cumbrous kind, and litigation be- 
comes protracted to a most unfortunate 
degree, and the time of the court is often 
occupied by formal questions as to plead- 
ing and procedure which should never 
come into open court. The introduction 
of the machinery of the County Court 
Acts, and of a Probate and Divorce Court, 
is a legal reform which would be easy and 
beneficial to the people. With Sir Henry 
Loch as constitutional sovereign, prime 
minister, and Cabinet, in one, a small 

community such as that which exists in 

the Isle of Man presents an admirable 

field for the introduction of an expeditious 

and cheap legal procedure. 

When once we begin to study the social 

habits of a people who have for centuries 

been an isolated community, various 

quaint customs are sure to be noticed. 

Such is the wrheillea, or cutting of the 

last handful of corn, which used to be 

bound with ribbons and wild-flowers, and 

carried by the queen of the mheillea, a 

favorite of the harvest-field, to the farm. 

Here a supper and dance would take 

place, so that it became a kind of harvest- 
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home, though on many farms it is suc- 
ceeded by a later and more general feast. 
Now, the first part of the ceremony is 
omitted, and the feast and merriment, 
with a handful of corn in the room, and 
decorations of grain and flowers, still 
recall the older and more picturesque 
custom. There is, too, the hunting of 
the wren on St. Stephen’s Day, which 
has become simply the carrying round 
from house to house of a little dead bird 
decked in ribbons, and the singing of 





Manx songs. Formerly, there was the 


OF MAN. 


chase and capture of the bird, before the 
procession. The origin of this singular 
custom has not yet been satisfactorily 
discovered by Manx antiquarians. 

It appears, then, that when we have 
succeeded in landing in the Isle of Man 
—for the arrangements for disembarking 
are scandalously bad — and have escaped 
from the rough holiday-makers, we shall 
find many novel social habits well worth 
study among the Manx, as well as much 
bold and characteristic scenery. 





TRIBUNALS OF BirRDs.—In the leading 
journal of Geneva a well-known Alpine tourist 
publishes an entertaining account of the pro- 
ceedings of a raven-tribunal, accidentally wit- 
nessed by him during a recent-excursion in the 
Swiss mountains. Descending from the re- 
gion of glaciers, he came upon a small secluded 
glen, surrounded by thick cover, concealed in 
which he was enabled to contemplate a strange 
spectacle. From sixty to seventy ravens had 
formed a circle round one of their fellows, 
obviously a misdemeanant, whose alleged de- 
linquencies they were eagerly engaged in dis- 
cussing with infinite clatter of croaking and 
wing-flapping. Every now and then they in- 
terrupted their debates for a brief space to 
listen to the energetic representations of the 
prisoner, who conducted his own defence with 
amazing fervor, the judges breaking out into a 
deafening chorus of comments and refutations 
after his every statement. Presently, having 
arrived at the unanimous conclusion that the 
arraigned bird had failed to exculpate itself, 
they suddenly flew upon him froa all sides, 
and tore him to pieces with their powerful 
beaks. Having thus summarily executed their 
own sertence, they dispersed, leaving the re- 
mains of the dead offender bestrewing the very 
seat of justice, as a dread warning to all 
immorally-disposed ravens. A correspondent 
writing to the Daily Telegraph on the same 
subject says: “ On a sultry summer afternoon 
I was riding leisurely on horseback along a 
quiet road in Norfolk— not many miles dis- 
tant from Norwich — when I was startled by 
hearing an unusual commotion, within a short 
distance, amongst the dwellers of an adjacent 
rookery. Quietly tying up my horse to a gate, 
I crawled some hundred feet or more to a gap 
in the hedge of a grass-field, where a rook 
‘trial by jury’ was going on. The criminal 
—as undoubtedly he was —at first appeared 
very perky and jaunty, although encircled by 
about forty or fifty of an evidently indignant 
sable fraternity, and assailed by the incessantly 
vehement cawing of an outer ring, consisting 
of many hundreds, each and all showing even 





greater indignation than was manifested by 


the more select number. Some crime or other 
had evidently been committed against rook- 
law. Scouts, too, were hovering in all direc- 
tions, but so absorbed were they that my 
vicinity was unheeded. After a very few min- 
utes the manner of the criminal suddenly and 
wholly changed. He bent his head, cawed 
weakly, as it were imploringly, and drooped 
his wings, as if pleading for mercy. It was 
useless. The select circle went in at once, 
and, picking him to pieces, left a mangled 
carcass in less time than I write of it. Then 
they and all the rest, scouts as well, set up a 
sort of exulting screaming, and flew away, 
some to their neighboring home, and others — 
the greater number I may say—across the 
fields. On picking up the remains I founda 
shapeless mass, but was able to discern that it 
was a male bird.” 


NATURAL SPREAD OF THE APPLE-TREE 
IN SouTH AMERICA.—It is surprising how 
quickly the vegetation of many countries set- 
tled by Europeans has been modified. A 
writer in Petermann’s AZittheilungen on the 
flora of Chili south of the Valdivia River, 
states that the scenery between the Rio Bueno 
and its winding affluents reminds one very 
much of home. In the park-like prairies, asso- 
ciated with Fagus obligua, a deciduous beech, 
are numerous scattered apple-trees, originally 
introduced from Europe. The apple-tree has 
spread from Valdivia to Osorno, and even 
crossed the Andes into north-western Patago- 
nia, and thence eastward. Indeed, it has be- 
come so widely spread, and so general, that 
the Indians from the distant regions of the 
Argentine rivers Rio Negro and Rio Colorado, 
are called Manzaneros, or Apple Indians. As 
a matter of fact, they and their kin in the 
provinces of Valdivia and Osorno live far more 
on the fruit of the apple-tree than any Euro- 
pean people, for it affords them both food and 
wine. 
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